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Adopted for Virginia High Schools 


Common Words 


Commonly Misspelled 


By Bruce R. Payne, M. A., Ph. D. 
Professor of Secondary Education, Universily of Virginia, 





Dr. Bruce Payne, after fourteen years’ experience as a teacher in hich schools, colleges 
and summer schools. became convinced of three things: Ist. That spelling is amuch more 
difficult subject than it is usually regarded. 2nd That students of high school training 
misspell a very large number of common words. 3rd. That the study of difficu t er uous- 
ual words does not nec ssarily help one in the spelling of common words, and that it is far 
better to find out as nearly as possible what his /reqvent errors are. and restrict his study to 
overcoming these. Acting upon these convictions, Dr. Payne invited five thousand ers 
to seid him a list of common words commonly misspelled bv their students, Out of these 
words he has built 4 speller—the most unique, the most modern, and for its particular pur- 
pose, certainly the most helpful speller ever produced. 


Contract price for Virginia Schools—z22 cents, postpaid. 





From the Journal of Education, Boston. 








a, pe uncommon speller [Common Words Commonly Misspelled] is one of the signs of 
the new times, of the glory of the new times. Until now we drilled children just as 
much on words they would never misspell as on those they were liable never to spell cor- 
rectly. All this is changed by Dr. Bruce R. Payne, who, by the way, is one of Vir- 
ginia’s educational chieftains—in this book, which is adapted for exclusive use in the high 
schools of Virginia. There are 2,500 words that are liable to be misspelled, and they are so 
taught as to make it relatively easy to remember the correct spelling. Then the 2,500 words 
are given alphabetically for ready reference.’’ 
If you would like to see some sample pages of this unique speller, sign your name here, 
and send this advertisement to the B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. Or, 
send 22 cents in stamps for a complete copy. 
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‘ce had prepared with considerable care an 
il for this issue which was in reality a 
mon, but. for a certain reason, we have 
| not to print this until next month. 

I; stead we are using an extract from an 

abl lress by Superintendent Samuel Ham- 

f Allegheny county, Pa. 


Kinds gf Supervisors 


tual practice three kinds of supervisors 
These for want of better terms may 

gnated as follows: First, the office su- 

per’ -or; second the helpless inspector; and 
he trained expert who gets things done. 
fice supervisor, as the name indicates 


an organist pumps the bellows of his instru- 
ment and fingers the keys as indicated by the 
“frozen harmony” on the sheet before him, 
so this sedentary supervisor from this office 
chair pumps the inflated bellows of his school 
machine, operates at stated intervals the nec- 
essary stops of classification, graduation and 
promition, and directs his “dead march” to 
the entire satisfaction of—himself. 

Does such a supervisor build up a school? 
No, not exectly; but he runs a course of study. 
Is he helpful to teachers? No, not exactly; 
but he holds down an office chair, rings the 
gongs. meets visitors and explains to them the 
beauty of the course of study and the mar- 
velous progress of the school. Does he inspire 
pupils by his presence and personality? No, 
not exactly; but he promotes them in_lock- 
step order. Is he in sympathetic touch with 
teachers and pupils? No, not exactly; but he 
is in harmony with the course of study and 
the office chair. Does he train his teachers in 
methods? No, not exactly; but he reports to 
the board that everything is in good condi- 
tion. 

Such a supervisor sometimes supervises by 
proxy. He explains at long range to his as- 
sistants what should be done and then expects 
them to do it. This plan is generally fatal 
both to the supervision and to the supervisor. 
The physician who attempts to prescribe with- 
out diagnosing the case is likely to offer a 
worthless remedy and to lose in a brief time 
his ability hoth to diagncse and prescribe. So 
the individual who supervises by proxy ere 
long gets so far away from actual school work 
that his pedagogical judgment is as hazy as a 
fog. His supervision has no foundaticn in 
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fact or experience and his judgment is there 


fore worthless. 


The second kind of supervisor, as found in 
actual practice, is the make-believe supervisor, 
a sort of helpless inspector. As the name im 
pli 3. he examine thi \\ ork put Is powerless 
to render anv aid. fle goes faithfully from 
grade to grade industriously inspecting the 
work, but hi pection is of that harmless 
kind that scecom) hye nothing. 

It is very diffenlt to analyze the qualifies 
tions of Ch pel r and to point ou 
the exact canse of failure. Tle may lacl 
educational ideals. and therefore cannot real 
ize them. On may have the very highest 
ideal ind vet | nable to inaugurate the nec 
essary remedial agencies that will raise the 
actual conditior in his school toward the 
ideal. He ma or may not be a man of schol 


arly attainments, but if he is a person of su 


perior scho rsh }). he ! nable to make it ef 
fective in raising the standard of work in his 


school. 


Perhaps t helpl inspector may be best 
deseribed. by ing that he lacks the power of 
Initiatis This is the power to introduce, to 
start. to negest or to inaugurate the thing 
that should be done without suggestion or di 


rection from others. It is the ability to set 


and to do in the right way the thing that 


ought to be done. Initiative alwavs sees the 
needs. and plans and applies the remedy. 
This marvelou powel that accomplishes SO 


much in every field of human endeavor has at 
least three important elements—keen insight, 
sound judgment, and pra tical ability. In the 
schoolroom pedagogical insight detects the 
trouble, sound judgment selects the right 
remedial agencies, and practical ability puts 
them into effective operation. The helpless 
inspector may have some insight, and some 
judgment. but he is always without the prac- 
tical ability that does things. 

The third class of supervisors as found in 
actual practice is the educational expert. He 
is the man who gets things done in the right 
way and at the right time. And for every 
man who can do things in a practical way 
you can find a dozen dogmatic theorists who 





think they can tell you what to do. If ym 
want to know how to raise a family, ask som, 
bachelor; he knows all about it. If you way 
to know how to build up a school, ask the 
office chair theorist. But if you want to se 
a school lifted toward ideal results, watch tly 
expert. 

The educational doctrinaire as a supervisor 
dreams, speculates and theorizes; but the ex 
pert sees, knows, plans and executes: th 
former is a master in generalizing, the latter 
in planning and applying remedial agencies: 
the onc dwells in the realm of abstract spe 
ulation, the other in the realm of utility: th, 
one may know theoretically, but the other is 
able to transmute his knowledge into wisdom. 
and to get things done. 


- 4 7 7 
Correct Pronunciation 


Try to pronounce these words, then consult 
your dictionaries. 


plague l’lotinus 
plait Pnyx 
plenary Polyclitus 
polliwig Polycrates 
pomade Pompeii 
pomegranate Ponte Vecchio 
porpoise Popocatepetl 
portent Port Said 
portrait Poughkeepsie 
precedent (noun) Praeterita 
precedent (adj.) Praxiteles 
predecessor Precieuses Ridicules 
predilection Priapus 
preferable Protesilaus 
premier Ptolemais 
premise (noun) Pueblo 
premise (verb) Puteoli 
presentation Pyramus 
pretence Python 
pretty Pythoness 
a 

se Ss 


Tn our last issue, the counties of Prince Wil- 
liam and Pulaski should have been placed in 
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ith the divisions from which the 
to this Journal equal one-third 

e number of teachers. 
clad also to be abie to state that 
past month we have received sub- 
= for all the teachers and trustees in 
nd county and for all the teachers 


ericksburg city. 


Who is “Veritas?” 
Thus far, we have been unable to ascertain 
the author of the essay that won the third 
prize on the subject of “The Interior Equip 


ment of Schoo! Buildings.” This essay came 


to us with only the signature “Veritas” at 
tached. Since last November. a check for 


$15.00 has heen in our possession for this Der 
son and will be forwarded as seon as the au 
thor’s identity is proved. 





TRAINING PUPILS IN THE USE of A LIBRARY 


ANN SEELEY TUTTLE, Assistant Librarian of the University of Virgiria 


far back as 1899 the Library Department 
National Educational Association made 
tatement: “Knowing how to consult 
for information is often of more value 
hooks themselves. How to use books 
me importance in education: hence the 

f reference books and the importance of 
and systematic training in their use.” 
« that date our schools and colleges have 
great progress in all educational 
except that of training pupils to 
th intelligent independence the or- 
reference books and reference 
Probably every high school in this 

has a Webster’s Dictionary. but how 
high school pupils can use it and its 
ix to even a reasonable advantage? 
many of them know the difference be- 
a table of contents and an index, and 
ny can intelligently use indexes to a 


n several volumes. indexes to atlases. 


zine indexes, concordances, encyclopedias 
rd catalogues? Many college graduates, 


fail to do so. One instance, quoted di- 
from a State Superintendent of Public 
tion. illustrates this need of systematic 
tion. through the schools, in the use of 
< and reference books: 


was a sixth grade history class. Twelve 


nt texts on American history had been 


ed by the teacher. These were placed in 
inds of twelve pupils. The teacher said. 


what your book says about the inven- 


tion of the cotton vin. What followed 4 Son 
began to go through the book. leaf by leaf. 
come sat still. looking hel pless ; some went tt 
the table of contents, and others turned di 
e index. At the end of five minut: 


ihe teacher asked them to revnort Five had 


rectly to t! 
found the topic and were ready to tell its 
stance. Two had found where the subject was 
‘| wo ¢ lain ad 
Three said 


Anothe r instance: “a 


treated, but could not give it. 
that their books didn’t ‘have it. 
they couldn't find it.” 
third vear high school boy was asked by his 
mother to find a word in the dictionary. He 
was unable to find the word. and his mother 
tanght him what eight grades in the public 
schoo | and three year: of high echool had neg 
lected to teach him-—the alphabetical arrang 
ment of the dictionary.” Professor Barrett 
Wendell gives another case “higher up”: “I 
discovered in the Freshman Class at Harvard 
a student of fairly robust mental quality, who 
found great difficulty in alphabetically sorting 
some hundred or two manuscripts endorsed 
with the names of the writers. * * * He 
could spell, T subsequently discovered, rather 
Letter than I should have expected. But what 
use he could make of a dictionary the Lord 
alone knows.” 

Pupils in the grades and in the high schools 
should have some systematic training in the use 
of library tools: know the physical make-up of 
a book before they try to know its contens: be 
tanght the difference between a table of cor 
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tents and an index, understand how to use in- 


dexes and short cuts; know what a few of the 


standard reference books are, what each one 


stands for and how to use them; and finally 


they should know how to use a card catalogue; 
for this knowledge will be of the greatest 
benefit whether the pupil goes to college or 


vork. 
If the high 


with this tra 


directly to 
chool pupil goes into college 
ning his college work is not hand- 
icapped by inability to make intelligent use of 
library tools. 
of Colum! 


difference 


Dr. Canfield, the late librarian 
ia University, once said “that the 
in the 
is that the 
trained can find more in Webster’s 


between one who is trained 


use of books and one who is not 


one who is 
Unabridged Dictionary than the one without 
training can find in a library of a thousand 


volumes.” Because students in the secondary 
schools do not have such fundamental training 
the colleges must supply it. Many students, 
otherwise well prepared, enter college thinking 
an English dictionary is useful only to show 
them how to spell a word, rarely consulting an 
encvclopedia and having never heard of Poole’s 
Index to Periodical Lite 


much valuable 


rature. Consequentiy 
time is lost in acquiring this 
very elementary instruction as preliminary to 
advanced work. 


If the pupil 


school does not 7o to collece, 


in the erades or in the high 
so much more 
does he need this equipment, for “the system 
of free public education begins with the pub- 
lie school and continues with the free public 
library.” an 


| through the use of the library 


the individual ean carry on his self-education 


The TEACHING 
ROBERT 


ARTICLE II. 
RESULTS 


We sheuld now ask ourselves what results 
we may expect from the right teaching of lit- 


erature. Inasmuch as these are determined 


*Copyright by the author 
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after he leaves school. In this State the nym. 
ber of public libraries is pitifully sma}!, byt 
the Traveling Library Division of the Stata 
Library gives an opportunity to individyals 


and organizations to have books within their 
reach, so that if the pupil in the schoo! jg 
taught the use of books and the love of |ooks 
the State will provide him with such books ag 


he may desire. Outside of any question of ed- 
ucation this training in the use of books ang 
catalogues is a valuable asset, because of the 
present tendency to use the card catalogue in 
all forms of business, and the youth who has 
this equipment has a better start in the busi- 
ness world. 

From the preceding statements it ought to 
be clear that a course of six or eight simple 
the use of indexes and 
books should be included certainly in the high 
school work, and since many children do not 


lessons in reference 


get beyond the eighth grade there is equa! rea- 
son for including such a course somewhere 
in the. work below the high school. Perhaps 
the best thing to do would be to have the 
course somewhere near the conclusion of the 
grammar school department and repeated with 
some advance of method in the high school. 
“To teach the use of books belongs legitimately 
with regular school work,” and it would be 
fruitful of far-reaching results. Nor would 
such instruction add another course to the al- 
ready over-crowded curriculum, for, if rightly 
taught and wisely planned, it could be com- 
bined with courses in English and would prove 
to be thoroughly helpful, suggestive, broaden- 
ing, and stimulating. 


of LITERATURE * 


T. KERLIN 


by the nature and aim of literature as an art, 
thev are not far to seek, or uncertain. 

Jeautvy and wisdom, charm and power, we 
have said, distinguish the literature that we 
choose for study in the schoolroom. It is the 
creation of the highest spirit that is in man, 
and breathes the beauty, power, and wisdom of 
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t in its noblest hours of thinking and 
Hence it may be expected to move 
el to like states of habit and soul all 
mit themselves teachably to its influ- 


ing the purpose of literature to be this, 

er is saved from teaching something 

iy, science, history, biography, geogra- 

what not—under this title and with 

etense. In teaching a poem or a story 

iy make use of one or many of the va- 
ranches of knowledge, but you are not 

ng them. Your aim is not to get into 
pupils’ heads a certain kind of specific 
edge of this or that branch of study, or 

n class of facts about anything whatso- 

ever: but to get into his imagination lively im- 
- of beauty, into his soul deep impressions 
th, into his heart true and strong 


feclings of right and duty, of love and aspira- 
tion. and into his mind fair and true ideas and 
lofty ideals. His thinking should be stima- 


his moral nature moulded, his entire 
being disciplined and brought under the con- 
if a high and noble purpose. 
this we may illustrate——both the false 
od that it may be avoided, and the right 
od that it may be studied and followed. 
s take Mrs. Heman’s noble ballad of the 
ling of the Pilqrim Fathers. Were we 
a historical event of immense importance 
memorated. Hence the enthusiast for his- 
tory may go erroneously to any length in the 
exposition of that event and its consequences 
of the chain of circumstances leading up 
The poem may be quite left behind when 
teacher takes so wide a range as this. 
\gvin, geography, physical and political, may 
ne the absorbing topic. The coast may 
died with minute care and be practically 
reproduced. The great significance of the 
I again is eclipsed. Or the author’s real- 
her fidelity to various kinds of fact,—the 
nature of the coast, the different objects then 
t seen there, and so on and on, may take 
up the whole attention of the enthusiast for 
this principle of art. The main purpose of 
the poem has again been lost sight of. Or 
lastly the life of the author, an account of the 


—~ 
_ 


— Ny 


composition of the poem, a test of the pupil 
in spelling and defining the difficult words, and 
an explanation of certain lines and stanzas, a 
naming of the figures and a host of such mat- 
ters may constitute the work of recitation. 

Now this is not essentially and genuinely the 
study of literature—it is not the appreciation 
of this poem. What would that be? All the 
kind of effort just described, when k: pt within 
bounds may contribute to the true object but 
is not itself that object. That object is pri- 
marily an appreciation and admiration of the 
noble poem with its lines of simple grandeur 
and its imagery of august nature, and its deed 
of grand moral dignity. This grandeur of 
thought and style must awaken a response of 
admiration and lay a spell upon the pupil so 
that something of power from the poem shall 
enter his soul. When the poem has been 
learned by heart, and so has become a perma- 
nent spiritual possession of his, then its 
rhythm, its scenes, its great idea, and noble 
enthusiasm will tell in his emotions and life. 
By no means neglect history, geography. bio- 
graphy, nature-study, grammar, rhetoric, and 
the other branches: but the study of literature 
is something more and something higher than 
all these. It uses them, but does not end in 
them. It ends in a doctrine of life and a mo- 
tive to live it. 

If we make a concise statement of results 
that the teaching of literature should bring 
forth in greater or less degree in the average 
pupil they stand as follows: 

1. Some feeling of the beauty of style, the 
pleasantness of sound and rhythm in the best 
literature. The artistic quality of the work 
should give a new or a keener pleasure. 

2. An enriched vocabulary and a surer sense 
of the meanings, values, and uses of words. 
Every recitation should contribute something 
of this nature to the child’s mental store. 

3. Increased power of self-expression. With 
growth of knowledge and development of char- 
acter, the ability to express one’s ideas and 
feelings should keep pace. And in this grow- 
ing ability and this practice of a new art there 
should be something like pleasure. 

4. Greater liveliness and better discipline of 
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The POWER of the TEACHER’S PERSONALITY IN PUBLIC SCHOOL WCRK 


EMILY WELCH 


Personalitv is that silent. subtle power 
emanating from the inner life of the indivi- 
dual, touching. and leaving its impress upon 


of its influence. 


all who come within the ever- 





the i ' \ctivity and order—these toward the making of good men and 
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While it is true that the greatest factor in 
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ess Of man or woman in any sphere 


personal charm and ability, it is pre 
true of the teacher, since in the un 


of the child will blossom forth 


fe of the teacher ii> he roes il 


re the schoo! Responsibility I 


. alias ; , 
nnot he avoided. Phe on V Chole. 


hether this influence shall he { 
4 _ disposed to q ~ | 
i] influence im tie s 


nder well the story of Pestalozz 


j the Swiss 1» fPsnnt Cy)}] 
ked careful preparation and cai 
and took up teaching only afte: 


d of success in other purs 1ts, But 


lerful sympathy for child-life: 


| tenderness were unbounded. and 


e won the hearts of the children. and 


leaders, it is surely fair to as 


tf every person. especially every young 


cultivate those traits of character. 


result In a disposition that 1s whole 

| cheerful. Much that constitutes the 
of the person is ascribed to tem- 

t. This is a sort of complex product. 
physical, partly mental, and partly 


) e physical phases, the importance of 


ealth is paramount, for it. in a large 
controls the others. The teacher 
be well and strong. He needs for his 
the jov in life that goes with a sound 

ind a sane and hopeful outlook upon 
Poor health in the teacher often implies 
‘ment of the nervous system, and a lack 
'f-control and repose of manner. Such 
aps are absolutely fatal to the best in- 
erests of the school. Close observance of the 
ws of health is a duty the teacher owes both 
‘0 himself and to the pupils under his care. 
Intimately connected with health is cheer- 
ness. This should be one of the ends and 


e measures of health. The teacher should cul- 
te a pleasant countenance, cheerful. con- 
n tented, and calm even amid the many trials 





ties of mind and spirit disclosed 


th their love and respect in return. 


cannot hope to wield the power 


ind’ perplexities incident to the daily routine. 
Hard to dot We all know how hard! But with 
atient effort the habit may be formed. and 


for that effort the rewards are sure and will 


i 
pinics I S self an mn tine uv I el 
nts d countenance Lhere 
me exceptr of cours t even 
hos ‘ niluenced t some ext niv 
ple of che teacher e 
‘ Sel pel t ! m 
3 exceptiol ‘ h 
! rite In cases ot a piime 
\! strong 1 ol 1 
t f t It 
| sal modi lk dl 
not | \ no . 
] P. let r] ‘ { 
eal r I gy sell hit I 
e. 1 rreater ect n 
¢ itties jor ! vho will i f 
rt t wequire t. than would t r fa 
hit to the stature. The f 
nner. also, which has its source in true po- 
ness and refinement of feeling. True po- 
liteness is founded in benevolence. It Ww 1s 
bodied in the Golden Rule. It enterta a 
t regard for th feelings of others. ! CKS 
to show them real kindness. This blending of 
ourtesv and control makes a most direct ip 
al to pupils in the transition period he 
een childhood and vouth. They respond to 
| tanding. and 


the spirit of politeness. under 

stice shown toward them. and appreciate the 
evident expectation of the teacher to receive 
the same from them. 

Hahits of neatness and refinement in mat 
ters of dress ar d kindred details ought to re- 
ceive careful thought and attention. for day 
hy dav the force of example is making impres- 
sions and setting standards which will endure 
and be reproduced in many lives and homes. 

Failure to exercise order and svstem in the 
eare and arrangement of school furnishings 
and personal belongings indicates the lack of 
fundamental traits of mind and character nec- 
essary to success in teaching. He who does not 
exercise neatness and system in the arrange 





: 
| 
! 
: 
| 
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ment of material objects such as books, papers, 
maps. blackboards, ete., is not apt to develop 
logical order and sequence in considering such 
intangible motives and 
The habit 
and 


should be acquired for two reasons; first, as a 


jects as incentives, 


measures, in the planning of work. 


of orderlin in external things can 


means of remedving defects in one’s own char- 
acter; secondly, for the sake of the example set 
before th 


yet in the formative stage. 


ec] ildren who e ideals and habits are 


intellectual fitness of the 
is laid, and rightly so, on 
tude for the calling, but that alone 
sufficient. If any profession is worthy 
of good mental] equipment, it is that of the 
Fruitful 


result of 


In considering the 
teacher much stre 
natural apt 


is not 


teacher. 
the 


special training 1s 


kill in any trade or art is 
that 


recognized 


training, and hence it is 
becoming the 
door to success and advancement in the pur- 
suit of the teac 


prof 


her’s calling. 
Even c ssional 


not bring suc 


training, however, will 
‘ess, unless supplemented by daily 
thought and preparation. The confidence of a 
9 teacher will rise or fall with the 
thoroughness and freshness of his knowledge 
of the lessons taught. Failure to hold the con- 
fidence of a class will be followed by the loss 


of their respect and the power to control them. 


school in 


In the schoolroom, scholarship is governing 
power. 
“Tinquestionably. 
the personality of any individual is a positive 
moral life. Through all the 
d measures of the school must run 


ad influence 


the most vital element in 
ch iracter an | 
methods ar 


the vitalizi of the teacher’s inner 


life. It great mistake to suppose that 
moral influence and character ean be divorced. 
We might as well attempt to separate the 


stream from the fountain. The one is the conse- 
quence of the other, and, where genuine char- 
acter is wanting. there will be missed the ir- 
resistible charm and power of indwelling good- 
ness and uprightness.” 

Of all the moral influences operating in this 
wide world, the most potent and persistent isa 
real shiding love: love toward all, especially to- 
ward those that need it most. Such a love does 
not need to be proclaimed. The hearts of chil- 
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dren respond instinctively to our mo 
feelings and impulses, and unless the 
voice, the bearing bespeak a genuine 


and alfection. words were vain, and affects 
but « ‘urce. The heart knows the heart. 1: 
we love. we atfract. If we dislike, vi re 
ivainst which a 
forces at our command may be bro 
vain. 


and birtld barrie: 


This thought should be carefully cor 
by those who have to deal with pupils in tly 
adolescent stage. They have passed thx 
spontaniety of childhood, have bec e te 
served, critical, sometimes wilful and defiay 
and seemingly thoroughly unlovable. The 
the love of the true teacher takes hold of the 
child’s future and sees, even in the waywa: 
the possibility of a noble man or woman. 1 
so deal with such an one as to win his confi- 
dence, and influence him for good, is a tas 
to make one hesitate; but to persevere an 


why 
WV 


some measure of success brings a joy wh 
gladdens the heart and spurs one to renewed 
effort. 

A happy, generous, trusting spirit should 
pervade the whole atmosphere of every school- 
room. Children have a right to be happy, and 
are never more so than when really at 
A. child poring over a book or writing an exer- 
cire 1s not necessarily working, and so may be 
discontented and unhappy. But watch him. 
as under skillful guidance, he employs his in- 
terest and energies in the work to be done. a1 
note the change,—dullness and discontent g 
This traus 
formation cannot be brought about by any as 
sumed lightness of manner on the part of t! 
teacher. 


place to alertness and pleasure. 


The power which can accomplis! it 
is of the spirit and bespeaks earnestness, inter- 
est and joy in the work. 

A wisely shown confidence and trust on the 
part of the teacher will surely be rewarded by 
a spirit of good-will in the pupils, and a de- 
sire to live up to the confidence reposed 
them. Let us note here that blindness to 
wrong-doing is not trust. That may result 


from lack of moral courage or from indolence 
on the part of the teacher. Trust is positive, 
not negative, in its exercise. It prompts the 
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at given right motives and condi- 

pupil will respond, and do that 

the required of him. Reasonable time 

ryy expended in the endeavor to 

ind direct right activities in the pupil 

at ; st remedy for worry and the petty an- 
| of disciplme. 

Another strong element in personal power 

on sense,—practical wisdom in deal- 

, the little affairs that make up school 

It knows when to speak, and when to 

en to request, and when to command; 

to praise, and when to reprove. It is 

{ kin to tact, and both are born of a keen 

t into human nature, and a genuine sym- 

which enables the owner to put himself 

other’s place. 

\We have noted in passing, something of the 

ope of the teacher’s influence in the school- 

” room: how it should tend to facilitate the 

routine work, and, infinitely more im- 

nt, how it must, and does, leave its im- 

upon the mind and heart of childhood 

vouth. But the sphere of the teacher’s 

ness has a horizon reaching far beyond 

schoolroom. The children taught do not 

¢ exclusively to the school, but to the 

e, the church, and society, as well. To 

- institutions the school stands as closest 





The teacher should know the parents of his 
pupils, and should consult with them freely re- 
garding all their interests. There should be 
a sort of compact between the school and the 
home, whereby it is agreed that all differences 
shal! he settled by mutual conference, and that 

isunderstanding shail be permitted to 


The force of public sentiment in any com- 
ty makes or mars the usefulness of the 
ol. It is remarkable to what an extent a 
her or a corps of teachers with high aims 
| ideals can indoctrinate a community, and 
seclire a generous and sympathetic attitude. 
Vith such a feeling of harmony established, 
: he teacher should work shoulder to shoulder 
others who are seeking to broaden and 
‘ter the community life. 
We see, then, how necessary it is that the 
teacher become the complete man or the com- 


~~ aA 


4 


p h, 





plete woman, willing and able to stand for 
the right, the champion of every good cause, 
and a worker for it as well. Truly, much is 
required of the teacher of to-day! New 
ideals confront us, not merely because the 
school must be a better school than formerly, 
but because it is possible live a broader, 
richer life for which we must draw from many 
sources of nourishment and inspiration. 
Realizing how fraught with possibilities and 
with responsibility is the trust we have as- 
sumed in taking up the teacher’s calling, we 
may well make the prayer of Horace Mann 
our daily petition, “In the great work of edu- 
cation, God grant me annihilation of selfish- 
ness, a mind of wisdom, and a heart of bene- 


volence.” 


“‘NING-A-NING.” 


There's a little elfland tune 
That my baby loves to sing, 
Morning, evening, afternoon— 
“Ning-a-ning-a-ning-a-ning!”’ 
Little lips of dewy rose 
Singing words that no one knows 


Of the secret they may hold 
Nothing do the bars betray; 

Simply for their rippling gold 
Let us bear those notes away, 

And their happy laughter keep 


In our dull hearts hidden deep. ? 


“Ning-a-ning-a-ning-a-ning!”’ 

Baby words, but deftly wed 
To the melodies that ring 

In that little golden head, 
Bubbling up like the song of bird, 
Careless whether they be heard. 


When she lies in slumber light, 
With a tiny dimpled arm 
Held between her and the night 
As between her heart and harm, 
Does the moon above her lean, 
Telling what those witch-words mean? 


On the lawn she loves so well, 
When the windy larches swing, 
Do the elfiand fairies tell 
Secrets hid in ‘‘Ning-a-ning?’’ 
Do the drooping beech-leaves know 
Why this tune delights her so? 


All the organs of the world 
May have pealed their power in vain, 
All the thunder from them hurled 
May be but a lost refrain, 
But my heart must always ring 
To this baby “Ning-a-ning!”’ 
—Will H. Oglivie. 
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How Bright and Fair 
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not your gladsome lay; 
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Oh, song - bird, sweet song-bird, Glad are our a to - day. 
Oh, song - bird, sweet song-bird, Glad are our hearts to - day. 
Oh, song - bird, sweet song-bird, Glad are our hearts to - day. 
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THIRD PRIZE ESSAY—INTERIOR EQUIPMENT ef SCHOOL BUILDINGS : 


**VERITAS” 


FOREWORD 


The author 
erudition 
that he ha 
and so practi allv as to 
fc llow-work 


Few 


claims for this essay neither 


nor ornament. He hopes, however, 
the 


be of real help to some 


dealt with subject so simply 
r in his profession. 

teachers 
for Fewer 
using to the full all the equipment they have. 


have all of the equipment 


needed their school-houses. are 


It is the desire of the author to point out the 
need of increased equipment; to show just 
what is need d: to indicate methods of supply- 


ing that need in such a way that the spirit of 
co-operation in the community and of esprit 
de the school may be fostered as an 
important by of the effort; and, fi- 
nally, to snggest general principles by means 


of the of 


equipment may do much to develop in the 


COTDS in 
nroduct 
which procuring and use school 
vouth of our nation bodies strong and healthy, 
minds \ 
to the beauti 


liegt 
reiigion 


and alert, and souls attuned 


Peroronl 


of literature, nature, art, and 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT 


“That our 


their youth: that our daughters may be as 


sons may be as plants grown up in 


corner-stones polished after the similitude of 
a palace.” 
As 


and 


veneration sueceeds generation, more 


more attention is given to the boys and 
girls. More clearly do we realize that during 
childhood are the 


character, mental and moral. 


foundations of 
With the clearer 
come increased interest in studying 
the nature and needs of childhood. Systems of 
education have been the result of this study, 
and to the development of these systems the 


being laid 


vision has 


best thought of the brightest minds has been 


given. That all children may come under the 
influence of these carefully elaborated sys- 


of educational forces 
has been effected in every civilized country, 


tems, an organization 


' 


and State systems have been placed yng, " 
State control. The standards of testing 4 
finished product of the system hay 
somewhat with the generations. 

The present standard is: Social effi for 
To secure this finished p, ; 
unet is the object of the machinery of the « 
cational system and organization. Many f 
tors make up the machinery, and of a 


the individual. 


few if any are of greater importance thar 
the sub‘ect of our theme: “The Interior Equ 


ment of School Buildings.” 

For the interior equipment of schoo! build y 
ings has a very vital relation to the physical, Hy" 
mentai, and moral development of the chil a 


Without this three-fold development then 
This is secured to 
him only when he has a strong, healthy bod \, 
an alert, vigorous mind, practical busines 
habits, and those principles and ideals which 


cannot be social efficiency. 


give steadiness of purpose and an ever-widen- Hi” 
ing and altruistic outlook upon life. : 


GENERAL FEATURES INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 


OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


OF 


Our plan of treatment will be to consider ir 
turn that equipment which will aid the p! 
“al, mental, and moral development of the 
children. But before dealing with equipment 
in the more specific sense, let us glance at | 
the general disposition of the rooms of the 


Vsi- 


school building. and consider also what rooms 
It is gen- 
erally agreed that the class-rooms should be 
the unit of the school building. and that the 


besides class-rooms are necessary. 


building itself should be a number of class 
rooms of proper size and shape suitably dis 


These class-rooms should be large and 
high to provide sufficient space for the occt- 
pants. Thirty feet long, twenty-five feet wide, 
and thirteen feet high for not more than forty- 
eight pupils. are standard measurements which 
have been widely accepted. Each room should 
be so placed in the building that sufficient light 


posed. 
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. nitted from the rear and the left 

S «je of the pupils’ seats when the latter are 
, the aisles between them running 

y of the room. A cloak-room well 


lass-room in such a way that pupils 
nto it from the corridor, and from 
te end of it, into the class-room. In 
f mixed schools, separate cloak-rooms 
provided for the boys and the girls. 
ik-rooms should have along the sides, 
ents whose partitions stop short of 
so that they can be easily swept un- 
h compartment should have a shelf 
unch box, and one or two hooks for 

loak. 

( ors should be about ten feet broad and 
ted. Two stairways, each five feet in 
ould lead directly to the upper story, 

nd each should have a long landing at every 
Stairs should have risers about six 


1 to nches in height and treads eleven inches 

lo aid the little children in going up 
ness n the stairs there should be a hand- 
hie ‘hin the banisters low enough to be 
den. grasped by the smallest children. All doors 


open outward. 


Every schoolhouse, however small, should 
URE ba mall room in addition to those used 

rooms. Its uses are many. Here the 

may retire for conference with one 
r it nother, or with parents. Here counsel or pri- 
Vsl- vate reproof may be given to pupils when 
the This room will be found useful also 
rent emergency cases of sickness or disci- 
which are liable to occur in any school. 


In large schools there will be a library and 
r room. This should not be a small 
ierely large enough for the book case 

few feet of standing space, but a large, 

t room with a table and several chairs 
pupils may have an opportunity to 

n and read there. A laboratory is a 

y where advanced science is taught. A 
fymnssium should be provided wherever pos- 
In large city schools a bath-room is 

‘ to be a valued addition to the equip- 


rht 


| well heated should be connected. 


EQUIPMENT FOR PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Having hastily considered some of the gen- 
eral features of schoolrooms and their disposi- 
tion, let us deal with the specific equipment 
that relates to the physical welfare of children. 

The socially efficient individual must have 
life, health, and strength. The school, then, 
must take pains to preserve the life and to 
develop to its highest point the health and 
strength of its children. Every possible pre- 
caution must be taken that no part of the 
equipment be a source of danger to a child’s 
life. Banisters must be provided for the 
stairs. A hand-rail for the little folks, land- 
ings at the head of each stairway, and doors 
opening outward have been already mentioned. 
As a safeguard against fire the furnace should 
be set off from the rest of the basement. 

Children enter school with a certain capital 
of physical health. This is a prime asset. Too 
often this capital is diminished during school 
life. The problem has not been made a matter 
of sufficient study until within a few years. Re- 
cently. however, there has been added to our 
professional literature a number of very com- 
plete treatises on school hygiene. These books 
ure being studied in normal schools and are 
finding a place on our State reading courses. 
Future generations will reap the benefit. With 
this problem schoo] equipment has much to do. 
In preserving the health of children at school, 
the most important factor is the temperature 
and purity of the air supplied to the class- 
rooms. The system of heating and ventilation 
will be determined by the location and size of 
the school building, and by the financial cir- 
cumstances of the school board. Where it can 
be afforded, either steam or hot water system 
should be installed. Provision must be made 
for keeping all class-rooms at a temperature 
of 68 degrees or 70 degrees Fahrenheit. Cor- 
ridors and cloak-rooms may be somewhat 
cooler. Two or more thermometers should be 
hung in every class-room near the breathing 
line and by means of these an even tempera- 
ture should be preserved. Large schools can 
have thermostats installed. Poker, shovel 
ash-pail, kindlings, matches, and anything 


Se eres — any 
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else that will help the janitor or the boy tend 
ing fires to do his work in the best way must 
be supplied. 

The air of the schoolroom must be kept hu- 


mid. This can be done by hanging sponges in 
the flues admitting hot air. Sponges may be 


kept wet Vv an automatic drip. Another 
that of having steam liberated into 


When 


the heating is by stoves, a large shallow dish 


method } 


the cold air duct near the heating stack. 


with water in 
the stove. A dry and wet 
io measure the humidity of the air 


it should be kept uncovered on 
bulb thermometer 
will serve 
in the room. 

Closely connected with the heating system 
is that of ventilation In all large schools 
some method approved by a school architect 
should be employed. The plenum or the va 
cuum system or a combination of these is very 
satisfactory. The gravity system is more sim- 
ple and more easily used. In smaller schools 
the jane Kk¢ ted stove the be St means of securing 
pure air Windows should be 


weights so thet they can be readily raised from 


hung with 


the bottom or lowered from the top. 
The inlet for fresh air in a standard schoo] 


room where the gravity or plenum system is 


used should be about nine feet above the floor 
and should have an area of four and a half 
or five square feet. It should be covered with 


a wire screen offering little obstruction to the 
air. The outlets for the escape of foul air 
foot from the floor and 


When jacketed stoves 


should he within one 


about four feet in area. 


are emploved a flue will open under each 
stove for the admission of fresh air. The 
jacket should surround the stove about two 


feet from it and should extend from the floor 
to six feet above the floor. 

Every principal should have an anemometer 
with which to measure the amount of air en- 
tering a and it should show that 
about thirty cubie feet of air for each pupil 
is entering the room every minute. This means 


class-room 


that the sir in the room will be changed about 
every eight minutes. 

Interior equipment must be planned with 
reference to keeping breathing air free from 


dust. No ornamental ledges or projections 


should be allowed in the interior architecture. 
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because they become lodging places 
A platform for the teacher's de 
and a chair is unsanitary because dust accumy. 


and germs, 


lates under it. Mats should be provided q 
the doors that pupils may thorough! 
their shoes before entering the class 


Basement floors should be of asphalt or hard 
wood rather than of cement. Class-room floor 

should be of hard wood that does not eas “ 

splinter, and they should be as free { 

cracks as possible. Walls must not be papen 

but painted that they may be easily washed at 

regular intervals. Efficient janitor servic 

an important factor in securing hygier 

ditions, and no equipment is complete thet If 

does not include adequate supplies for thi: 

rooms, saw-dust to sprinkle the floor: 
scrubbing brushes, soap, and wash 


work. 
clusters, 
buckets must be kept in a cupboard for sy 
plies. 

The utmost care should be exercised ir 
gard to that portion of the equipment whi 
has to do with the preservation of the ey 
sight of pupils. Windows should admit light 
only from the left and rear of the pupil as 
they sit at their desks. Whenever possible, 
light should come entirely from the left as 
strong light from the rear of the room. 
menace to the teacher’s vision. The glass sur 
face of the windows must be about one-fourt 
of the floor surface. The window-sills should 
be three and a half feet from the floor. an 
the windows should reach as near the ceiling 
as possible. Where sufficient light cannot b 
secured from the right quarter, ribbed glass 
ean be employed for the upper sashes. Larg: 
panes of glass are better than those of smaller g 
size. 

Each window should have a shade of dark 
green which can be easily raised or lowered 4s 
light conditions require. The ceiling should 
be white that it may absorp no light. The 
walls should be painted light green gray or 
some similar color that will absorb excess of 
light and make a pleasing resting place for 
the eyes. 

A well-equipped school will have a chart for 
testing the sight, and forms to notify parents 
of defective vision in their children. 

Each class-room should have a water cooler 
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| be kept clean and replenished twice 

fresh water. Buckets will be needed 

iter from the source of supply. Al- 

» use of individual drinking cups 

be couraged, a dipper for each room 
to be supplied. 


ha single scats must be provided tor the pupils. 
we es iid be of modern design. Adjustable 
is desks are best. With the former the 
fror : is raised and lowered that the feet of pu- 
firmly on the floor without 

the knees. Adjustable desks enable 

secure a plus or minus distance, as 

desire for different kinds of work. 
if adjustable desks are not used, seats must 
» graded to the pupils occupying them, and 
ors fut-rests of some kind must be supplied for 
whose feet would otherwise have 


pre ! rest 


ash hildren 
S1] no support. 
hool has a gymnasium, this apart- 
'| be furnished with all necessary ap- 
[f there is no gymnasium, dumb- 

ind Indian clubs may be supplied. 
ight \t the teacher’s desk should be a list of con- 
with their symptorss and 
ble forms for reporting suspected cases to parents. 


r diseases 


thermometer will enable the teacher 
t febrile 
] 


disturbances. Some sim 
es and remedies which would be nec 
rt sary in cases of sickness or accident should 
e lacking. 
se box in which books and pencils can 
ne ‘put for fumigation may be necessary, where 
10! books are supplied. 
uld be well if schools were supplied 
re vith seales and all pupils weighed on entering 
ind at intervals during the year. A 
hoard would enable the teacher to as- 
in quickly the height of all. <A tape 


lass It 


a re is all that is needed to determine the 
* t expansion. Weight and measure should 
he * recorded and proper care will enable the 
* long tful teacher to judge with some degree 
7 ‘certainty of the physicai development of his 
for They can be stimulated also to in- 
rease their chest expansion. 
: TI uestion of proper hygienic conditions 


nel f 
l ¢ 


fostering robust health is one that 
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should ape al much more than it does to the 
teacher's conscience. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

The sper ific work of the sch ol is the ment il 
the 
Much of the equipment is for the purpose of 
making instruction efficient. Of the 


equipment for this purpose the blackboard ts 


development of children attending it. 


more 
the most important article. There cannot wel! 
be too much blackboard. It should surround 
the room wherever wall space permits, except, 
perhaps, in narrow spaces between the wit 

blackboard 


much light, white shades can be made, to dra 


dows. If sO much absorbs too 
down over the boards when the latter are not 


Blackboards should reach to within 
the 


rooms, and to within thirty six inches in the 


in use. 


twenty-six inches of floor in primary 


highest department. Slate has been consid 
ered the best material for blackboards, but vir 


goplate and hyloplate are becoming very pop 
fairly durable 


can he made by pasting heavy window 


ular. An excellent and board 
shade 
paper of the right color upon a smooth wall 
surface. 

Dark green is the best color for boards. <A 
portion of the board mav have white parallel 
lines painted on it, and if space permits, the 
script letters, small and capital, and the figures 
may be thus permanently fixed upon that por- 
tion. A trough two and a half inches wide, 
wire screen should be at the 
The chalk used should 
he of good quality and as nearly dustless as 
The chalk supply should include 


covered with a 


bottom of every board. 


possible. 
ome colored crayons for ornament and illu 

Erasers should be of the “dustless” 
Rubber-tipped pointers will be sup- 


tration. 
variety. 
plied for each board, and several long rules 
with our common linear measure scale on one 
side. and the metric on the other. will be of 
real service. There should be also one or more 
crayon compasses. 


Each subject taught in the schoolroom re- 
quires different treatment, and therefore, dif- 
ferent equipment. 


If there is a kindergarten 
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in a school, it must be fully equipped with the 
kindergarten gifts. The primary department 
should have a good reading and number chart, 
so mounted as to be readily available. This is 
a very important part of the equipment, and 
every school should be so supplied. The large 
print and the pictures 
tive to the little folks. 


make the subject attrac- 

Sets of cards contain- 
ing phonograms and sight words are of great 
value. 

If writing is to be taught without waste of 
time, an ink-well must be placed in every desk, 
and supplied with good ink. A few “emer- 
gency” pens, pencils, erasers, and blotters at 
the teacher’s desk will anticipate an irreducible 
minimum of forgetfulness and accidents. 

Some models for drawing,—a cube, a sphere, 
a prism, a pyramid, and a cone, will help the 
drawing Class. 

lor teaching arithmetic a numeral frame is 
helpful with beginners. The chart will also be 
useful. Sets of the more common weights and 
measures, including those of the metric sys- 
A cabinet of these 
in the end 
cube dissected in 


tem should be provided. 
will most convenient, and 
the cheapest and best. A 


such a way as 


pro\ e 


to illustrate the method of ex- 
tracting cube root will make a difficult process 
comparative ly simple. 

A large chart containing classified know]- 
edge and illustrative material in physiology, 


history, geography, civil government, and 
other subjects is especially valuable. 

For teaching geography a sand table for the 
Here they can 


make little islands and rivers, and acquire 


little ones should be provided. 


knowledge and training through self-activity. 
A sufficient supply of maps should be provided. 
There should be a good relief map of the 
United States and of the State in which the 
Maps of the world, the 
hemispheres, the continents, the United States, 


school is situated. 
the State, and the county must not be lacking. 


A case cor taining those most needed, each 
map on a spring roller is very convenient. The 
case should hang in a place accessible to pupils 
who are preparing lessons as well as where 


the reciting class can use it to the best ad- 
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vantage. A good globe and an atlas wi!! com. 
plete the equipment for geography. 

History requires special maps; and good 
charts are useful. Maps of the Roman Ep. 
pire, of Mediaeval Europe, of England, ang 
of France, should be in all schools of higher 
grade. A chart of the centuries hung in the 
schoolroom will help pupils to form the habit 
of placing historical events in their righ; 
chronological place. 

There should be in every schoolroom a larg 
standard dictionary. This is one of the indis 
pensable articles of equipment. It should be 
mounted on a stand. An encyclopedia also ‘s 
necessary. The more complete and volumino 
editions are to be preferred, but a one | 
book is not to be despised. 

The library should be in a room by itself 
already indicated. ‘There are now so many 
ways by which books can be secured that no 
school is excusable for not having a growing 
library. Every teacher should have a con 
plete set of all the text books used in the classes 
that he teaches. The books in the library should 
furnish a variety of reading matter to both 
pupils and patrons of the school; but great 
care should be exercised tp exclude all un- 
worthy books. Biography, history, science. 
books of travel, literary classics, poetry, and 
pure fiction should be represented. Biography 
should be given a prominent place. 

The library should contain a good number 
of books ou pedagogy, school management, and 
psychology. There should be many reference 
books for both teacher and pupil. A full! sup- 
ply of agricultural bulletins from Washington, 
those from the State Experiment Stations and 
the educational reports should be added; also 
the health bulletins from the State Board of 
Health. In the library there should be the last 
annual announcement of the State university, 
and of all the leading normal schools and col- 
leges of the State. These will serve to awaken 
in the pupils a desire for a higher education. 
There should be a number of books helpfu! for 
entertainments—books of recitations, drills, 
marches, songs, dialogues, and plays. 

The books should be enclosed in a good book- 
case. Sectional cases with glass fronts are to 











ber 
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ed. With these, as the library grows, 
gctions can be added. 
\» shoo! should fail to procure one or. more 
‘the Stote travelling libraries. These books 
a chosen, both for the children and 
ceneral public, and the cases are an 

t to the school. 

f schools where the sciences are taught 
, leboratory is essential, Chemistry and phy- 

require elahorate equipment. Physical 
wography, agriculture and biology need less. 
\ tellurian globe should be secured. Much of 
the apparatus for agriculture can be made by 
boys under the guidance of the teacher. 
Boxes for planting seeds, plants of various 
kinds, and many other articles can be secured 
with no expense. 

Every schoo] should have its little museum. 
Samples of minerals and rocks of the county, 
Indian relics, specimens of local flora, and his- 
torical! mementos will form an interesting ac- 

on, the collection of which will be edu- 
e to the pupils. 

For manual training and domestic science, 
special eqnipment must be provided. Every 
xv}o0! should plan on adding these subjects to 
its curriculum in the near future. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MORAL AND SPIRITUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT 


But in planning the interior equipment of 
xhool buildings more than the physical and 
mental development of the children must be 
onsidered, the moral and esthetic must be 
‘hought of as well. At no period is the hu- 
nin being so susceptible to the inflnences of 
environment as in childhood. Then, more than 
it any other time, all that he sees becomes a 
part of him. Interior equipment, therefore, 
should furnish to the child an environment 
vhich will tend to develop spiritual harmony. 
No part of this environment should present a 

‘ unsightly, unharmonious, unsymmetrical. 

The general arrangement of class-rooms, cor- 
riders. cloak-rooms, library, and all other 
toms should be such as to present a symmet- 
real and pleasing picture. The arrangement 
of windows, blackboards and doors should 


also take into consideration this question of 
symmetry. All stationary articles of furni- 
ture—desks, seats, and the teacher's desk, 
should be placed with this thought in mind. 
Each movable article must have a definite 
place, chosen primarily because of conveni- 
ence, but also with reference to appearance. 

An auditorium is a very necessary part of 
the schoolhouse. It should be large enough 
at least to seat all the children and their par- 
ents and a considerable number of friends. 
Plain, durable chairs are perhaps the best 
seats for this room. Here the parents can 
gather at the school opening; here the entire 
school will meet for general exercises, and here 
the closing exercises will be held. Here lec- 
tures will be given; stereopticon views shown, 
and general educational meetings held. 

Sufficient provision for heating and venti- 
lation should be made, and the lighting should 
be adequate. If the building is not supplied 
with either gas or electricity, ten or twelve 
good lamps should be provided, and they must 
be so placed as to give even and sufficient light. 
A rostrum should occupy one end of the room, 
and curtains giving simple scenery should 
lower from the ceiling, making it possible to 
have little plays with a minimum of trouble. 

If the room is lighted by gas, Welback 
burners will add to the effect. 

A piano should form a part of the equip- 
ment of this room. It may not be an expensive 
one, but it must be clear-toned and loud 
enough to he heard all over the room. Two 
stools should make it convenient for duets at 
any time. On the piano a hymn-book, contain- 
ing many of the old standard hymns, and an- 
other book of patriotic and school songs 
should be found. A national flag hung over 
the rostrum will keep the national idea in 
mind and tend to eliminate the sectionalism 
which has too long hindered the progress of 
our fair Southland. 

A white screen for stereopticon views wil! 
be rolled to the ceiling ready to be lowered 
without delay, while the stereopticon will be 
at hand, that views of any lectures available 
with lantern slides may not be missed. A 
phonograph with a good collection of musical 
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selections and recitations might be at hand 
ready to add to the enjoyment. 

For the rostrum of the assembly there should 
be several large chairs for speakers and visi 
tors. 

If there is no stationary blackboard in the 
room «a small portable blackboard will be of 
vise sometimes at general exercises or lectures. 

All those articles which have to do with the 
general management and order of the school 
affect directly the moral life of the boys and 
girls. A good clock in every room will enable 
pupil to develop system and 
A neat time-table on the wall 
Nearby a calen- 
dar and ap almanac may hang. The course 
of study and list of text books should also be 


teacher and 
method in work. 


will help in the same way. 


accessible to the pupils. 

All articles of equipment that increase the 
teacher's efficiency or that add to the social 
life of the school will help the mental and 
moral life of the pupils. 

The desk should be commodious 
and convenient. It should have drawers and 
it easy for him 
to keep his numerous books and papers well 
classified Among the 
things it should contain are: note-paper and 
pads for notes, report blanks, pu- 
pils’ report books, black and red ink, the school 
register, inventory of school equipment, the 
school journal or log book, and entrance forms 
for pupils. Another drawer might 
tain various articles of use in the school work. 
To those already mentioned may be added 
paper fasteners, mucilage, a 
magnifying glass, picture wire and 
hangers, passpartout for framing pictures and 


teacher’s 
compartments in it making 


and easy of access. 


envelop Ss, 


con- 


rubber’ bads., 


small 


numerous other articles. 

A letter file will enable the teacher to keep 
letters, notes, and records in such shape as to 
be readily available. A vase of flowers on the 
desk is always in order, and a few growing 
plants in the window make the schoolroom 
more attractive. The teacher should have a 
revolving chair. 

To encourage neatness in personal appear- 
ance there should be somewhere, in the cloak- 
elsewhere, a wash-basin with 


room or soap, 
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water, towel, comb, and looking-glass for the 
girls and for the boys. To encourage ney. 
ness in the schoolroom, waste-paper baskets 
must be provided, and wood-boxes when stoves 
are in use. Boxes may be made very neat by 
covering them with wall-paper. A cupboard 
for keeping tools and other articles for which 
there is not room in the teacher’s desk is a de 
sideratum. A pencil sharpener will save much 
valuable time and also considerable litter from 
reaching desk and floor. An umbrella stand 
in the hall is suggested as another means of 
preventing dirt. 

Several other articles which will aid in the 
school-life in different ways are: a typewriter 
and a mimeograph to aid the teacher, a camer 
to get pictures of classes or groups of pupils 
a question box to encourage general questions, 
and a bulletin board in the corridor on which 
to make general announcements. 

In the reading room there should be a paper 
rack where one or more daily papers are kept 
on file. There should be, also, the latest cop- 
ies of several papers of different kinds and 
the leading magazines. 

An important item of school equipment is 
a number of catalogues of books and school 
supplies. These will enable the teacher to find 
out readily where to get any needed article 
and what it will cost. 

An honor roll on the wall will stimulate 
pupils to increased effort; and some of the pvu- 
pils’ work displayed, because of its neatness, 
will prove an even greater incentive. 

The value of ennobling pictures in the 
schoolroom cannot be over-estimated. 

The story is told of a family of boys living 
far from the sea, who one by one as they came 
to their teens were possessed with a desire for 
a sea-faring life, much to the surprise of their 
parents. A stranger. calling upon the family 
noticed on the ceiling above the dining-room 
table a large ship carved in relief. To him 


the problem was no longer a mystery. Day 
after day as the boys had sat at the table ther 
eyes had met the ship above their heads and 
they had longed for the ocean wave. 

In choosing pictures, quality rather than 
quantity is the chief part of consideration 
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~me suggested pictures are copies of the 
meat masterpieces of art, pictures of natural 
eenery. heroes of the State and of the nation, 


shotographs of loca] scenery and of promi- 
nt local leaders in educational work. They 
d be distributed in library and corridors 
. well as in class-rooms. To gaze day after 
pon great pictures will stimulate to men- 
1d moral greatness. 
fhe lest article to be mentioned of that 
hool equipment which has to do with the 
al and spiritual development is by no 
eans the least. Glad are we in the Southland 
the Bible still holds an honored place in 
r edneational life, and that every teacher's 
can have a copy of God’s Word, from 
which he may daily read a few words of its 
wisdom and inspiration to the young people 
‘efore him. This still is our privilege; may 
e appreciate it and use it well. 


EFFECTUAL USE OF EQUIPMENT 


How can we make the most possible use 
of the equipment that we have is an important 
ery. 

A definite plan should be chosen for each 
irticle and each should be kept always in its 
lace when not in use. Thus priceless time 
will be saved and pupils will acquire the habit 
of order. 

All equipment should be cared for in such 
a way as to keep it at its best. Little, needed 

pairs should be made quickly and well. Pu- 
pils may be asked to make these. Every school 
should have a few simple tools and supplies 
for repairs. A hammer, a saw, a screw-driver. 
1 hatchet, a knife, nails, tacks, screws, and 
gue should be in 9 cupboard or in a drawer 
ii the teacher’s desk. Not only does a stitch in 


time save nine, but much loss may result from 


neglect to repair at once some broken article. 
“inally, all equipment must be used to the 
fullest possible extent. Few teachers make the 
most use of all material at hand. Forgotten 
window-sashes stand in a corner when they 
hould be saving eye strai!n, maps are rolled 
hen they ought to be uséd to illustrate a 


history lesson. 


Thermometers vainly show a temperature 
unfit for pupils while the latter get uneasy 
and j|!-temvered. Numeral frames lose them- 
selves in the teacher’s desk when they might 
simplify number to the tots, a noble picture 
fails to be daily inspiration to the children 
because the illuminating interpretation that 
would make it such has not been given. It is 
well te frequently go over each subject taught, 
each ideal for which the school should stand, 
and see if there is not something of equipment 
that will help in doing more efficient work. 
Again it is a good plan to study each detail 
of equipment to see if each is doing its full 
duiv. 


SECURING EQUIPMEN' 


And now we come to the consideration of how 
equipment can be secured especially by the 
school whose treasury is empty. There are many 
schools whose equipment is now very meager 
that could, in a few years, supply themselves 
with all really necessary equipment if their 
teachers knew how to go about it in the right 
wav. The foliowing suggestions are given: 

1. Let the principal or teacher feel the need 
of increased equipment. If he has been going 
on carelessly without realizing the handicap 
upon his work, let him wake up to the con- 
sciousness that he could make much more of 
his time and do vastly more for his pupils if 
he had better tools with which to work. 

2. Let him make a complete inventory of all 
the equipment he has in school. 

3. Let him make a list of all desirable equip- 
ment and compare with it the list of what 
he has. 

4. Then let him use it to the full every piece 
of apparatus he has. Let him emphasize the 
use of equipment and press upon himself, 
upon his assistants, and upon his pupils the 
value of such material. 

5. Let him supply everything which is diz- 
tinctly his place to secure. Many of the 
things mentioned above which he could and 
should provide, may be lacking—time-table. 
course of study, or text books, etc. 

6. Let him get the pupils to make and bring 
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al] they can. They will be glad to make door- 
mats, cover wood-boxes and paper boxes, and 
bring some pictures. 

7. Let him organize the pupils into a school 
improvement league with the distinct object 
of improving the school 

8. Through the pupils let him interest the 
homes—parents and friends. He can get peo- 
ple together to see what the children are do- 
ing and thus interest them in the needs of the 
school. 

9. Let him study the neighborhood to find 
out the general financial conditions of the 
patrons, the amount of taxes paid, the con‘i- 
tions of the crops, the attitude of the super- 
visors to tle school, the public spirit of tie 
trustees. 

10. Let him study also the work of the citi- 
zens’ league throughout the country, especiaily 
those in counties near his own. Let him study 
out just how to organize one. 

11. Next, let him call the patrons together 
and tell them how much the interest of the 
schoo] would be furthered by their becoming 
organized. After organizing them let him 
give them something definite to do, and lea: 
them to see the best way of doing it. 

12. Then let him meet the trustees frankiy 
in a business-like way. Let him prove to them 
that he is interested in the financial condition 
of the school, that he understands the d'ffi- 
culties and means to stand with them in get- 
ting things on «a better basis. Let him show 
that he is using care and economy in regard to 
school supplies. Then let him claim from the 
board all that they can supply of the actual 
needs. 

13. Next, let him get up an entertainment 
through the pupils and another through the 
citizens. Local talent should be enlisted 
and those who help should be made to feel it 
a privilege to do so. 

14. Let him use the proceeds from these en- 
tertainments to secure the needed equipment. 
And then use it to the limit. Let him show 


his gratitude to both patrons and pupils. In- 
dividuals and communities like to be thanked. 

15. Let him keep at it now he has begun. 
Here is the list before him of specific needs; 
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here are pupils and patrons organized to help 
him supply those needs. Let his choose oy 
by one the things that are most needed, dete 
mine to get them, and decide how it can bes 
be done. Sometimes the school league yjj) 
volunteer, sometimes the citizens’ league, |, 
will be a great help to be able to tel! the 
exactly what is needed, exactly where it cq; 
be obtained, and just how much it will cos 
Unfailing courtesy, unfailing faith in the peo 
ple, and unfailing persistence will bring any 
thing from a new door-mat to a new school 
house. 


RESULTS FROM SECURING AND USING EFFECTUALL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 


What will be the results of securing, caring 
for and using interior school equipment’ 
Much in many ways. 

In uniting to make the articles that can le 
made and to earn money to secure the rest, the 
pupils will learn to co-operate with one an 
other, one of the most needed lessons of the 
school life. The people of the community wil! 
also learn to co-operate with one another ané 
with the school for worthy purposes, and the 
school will become the social center in the 
community and both school and community 
will derive benefit from the new relation. Thu: 
harmony and good feeling will be brought 
about as an important by-product of the work 

By proper care of equipment children wi 
acquire habits of order and a proper regard 
for public property. This habit and sentiment 
will go with them from the school into their 
own homes and into their community life 
They will be more orderly and have greater 
care for public property than otherwise they 
would have done. 

By becoming familiar with tangible things 
the pupils will get a knowledge that will 
more concrete—more real. The majority of 
pupils are too bookish in their acquisition of 
knowledge; they do not learn to think enoug' 
about things. 

The schoolroom that is properly equipped 
and whose equipment is cared for will become 
a center of influence in the community, giving 
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comes and to other schools and public 
nes as well. 


e thy garden fair as thou canst, 
workest never alone, 
Perhaps he whose plot is next to thine, 
May see it and mend his own.” 


Things actually done by others have always 
mong the greatest of inspirations to ac- 
. And so it will always be. 

\s the result of an earnest effort to improve 
| equipment ideals of comfort and beauty 
leaven the community. and better equipped 
es will furmsh a healthier environment, 

al and mental for the inmates. 

The proper use of school equipment when 
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secured will do much to develop well-rounded 
characters in the boys and girls. Living six 
hours a day in an environment that is con- 
genial because it supplies tools for pleasant 
work, and using those tools effectively will 
tend to develop sound bodies, strong minds and 
pure souls. And when the ideal of the Psalm- 
ist for our children is realized as it shall be 
when indeed “our sons shall be as plants grown 
up in their youth, and our daughters as cor- 
ner-stones polished after the similitude of a 
palace.” when with grace, and beauty and 
strength they go out into the State to live lives 
of honor and fill positions of trust, may one 
not justly feel that what they are and do is 
due in no smal] measure to the interior equip- 
ment of the schoolhouses of their youth. 


A LESSON FOR BIRD DAY 


From early childhood, the editor of this 
lournal has been a close student of birds and a 
ver of birds. Some things that he may sug- 
gest to be taught on Bird Day may offend 
e over sentimental members of the Audu- 
bon Society. 

To teach that all birds should be loved and 
protected is rankest folly. Some birds, like 
ome animals, are enemies to all their kind. 
Any one competent to give instruction with 
eference to the preservation of birds should 
cow those that by nature and practice are 

rderers and robbers and are worse foes to 
vird life than all the bad boys in any com- 
munity. 

There is another phase of bird study to 
rhich little attention has been given, and that 
‘the preservation of our native game birds, 
not only from a humane standpoint, but from 
i monetary consideration. On accomit of the 
ruthless slaughter of our game birds for mar- 
tet purposes, many of our most valuable speci- 
mens have been already practically extermi- 
‘ate’ and many are ravidly approaching ex- 
fermination. Among these birds may be men- 


tioned the ruffed grouse, locally called pheas- 
ant: the wood duck, the wild turkey, the 
woodeock, the jack-snipe, the robin, and the 


sora-rail. The wild pigeon has become extinct 
so far as our section of the country is con- 
cerned. In our schools, children should be 
taught to use every effort to preserve all birds 
except those that will be mentioned later as 
harmful and destructive. 

The over-zealous and ill-advised advocates 
of any cause, however worthy, frequently hin- 
der the progress of the movement for which 
they are laboring. There is nothing that tends 
to advance a cause more than earnestness, in- 
telligence and sincerity. The lack of any of 
these elements may block the way to success. 
For instance, on one occasion the writer of 
this article knew a very zealous member of 
a humane society who halted the driver of a 
delivery wagon and said to him that he ought 
to be arrested for over-working a half-dead 
horse. The driver of this wagon pointed to a 
very ornamental decoration that graced the 
bonnet of this humanitarian and said, “My 
horse is not half as dead as that bird on your 
bonnet.” Recently there appeared an article 
in a journal devoted to the cause of humane 
societies, headed “Save the Snakes.” It is 
such follies as these that stand in the way of 
the successful accomplishment of many a 
worthy cause. 
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It is practically useless for any lesson on the 
preservation of birds to be attempted to be 
taught by » teacher who does not love nature 
studies and is unacquainted with birds. One 
day spent in the fields and in the woods with 
a class of pupils under the charge of a sym- 
pathetic and intelligent student of birds is 
worth more than ten years’ of instruction in 
the classroom. 


BIRDS TO WHICH NO MERCY SHOULD BE SHOWN 


Hawks (except the sparrow hawk). 

Owls (except the screech owl). 

Crows. 

Jays. 

Shrikes. 

English sparrows. 

So far as Virginia is concerned, all of the 
owls except the screech owl, are destructive to 
poultry and other birds. With the exception 
of the sparrow hawk, the same thing is true 
of hawks. 

The crow is the greatest enemy to all our 
game birds. He robs more nests of eggs than 
do all the roving dogs and prowling vermin. 
He not only hunts and devours the young 
of every game bird, but he invades the poultry 
yard and carries away young chicks, turkeys 
and guinea fowl. Teach your children to kill 
every one they can, and destroy every nest. 
The crow also destroys the nests of rabbits be- 
fore the eyes of the young are open. He ruins 
your melon patches. He destroys acres of 
corn. Kill him. 

In spite of the beautiful plumage of the jay, 
he is a robber and a cannibal. He not only 
devours the eggs, but the young found in the 
nests of other birds. The best use to which 
the blue jay can be put is to adorn the bon- 
net of a member of a humane society or of an 
Audubon society. 

The shrike is even more cruel than the jay. 
He will conceal himself along fence-rows and 
hedges, and, assassin like, seize and kill not 
only any of the smaller birds such as the 
robin, snowbird and sparrow, but will imitate 
the cries of other birds in distress and decoy 
them to their death. The writer has seen the 
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shrike capture and kill five young partridge 
within ten minutes and hang them up on, 
thorn tree or a barbed wire fence. Show him 
no mercy. In Virginia, this bird is called by 
a number of names, such as Frenchmocker. 
loggerhead, butcher-bird and shrike. 

One of the most useless and destructive birds 
in existence is the English sparrow. Some bit 
ter foe to our American institutions must have 
tried to vent his spleen upon us when he re. 
commended that the English sparrow le 
brought to our shores. He devours cereals, 
fruits, buds and blossoms of fruit, and dif. 
ferent kinds of garden products. He loves 
the tender buds of grape vines and their ripe 
fruit. In the famous Erie grape belt it has 
been estimated that English sparrows annua! 
ly destroy from $30,000.00 to $40,000.00 worth 
of grapes. He is on friendly terms with no 
other bird. He drives away from our yards 
and gardens our most beautiful song birds 
He multiplies more rapidly than any other 
bird. He spreads disease in the poultry yard. 
He is disgustingly filthy. Exterminate him if 
possible. 


GAME BIRDS 


Trv to get your pupils interested in the pre- 
servation and propagation of wild geese, wild 
ducks, the wild turkey, the Bob White quail 
and the ruffed grouse. These are among the 
most valuable assets of Virginia. The wild 
turkey and ruffed grouse should never be sold 
for food purposes. The wild turkey is espec- 
ially valuable because the turkey raising in- 
dustry throughout the entire United States 
has suffered from inbreeding. It has been 
shown that the infusion of wild blood in 
flock of tame turkeys adds greatly to their 
health and hardiness. There is a demand for 
live wild turkeys for breeding purposes which 
cannot be supplied. The writer of this article 
has demonstrated the fact tnat they can be 
successfuily raised in domestication. He has 
never sold one to be served on any man’s 
table, nor will he do so if he knows it. During 


the past two years he has sold at least two 
hundred specimens at prices ranging from 
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¢10.0) to $50.00 each. This should be sufficient 
B wment to every boy in the State of 
Virginia to see to it that the next Legislature 

iw prohibiting the shooting of wild 


turkeys. The writer does not desire a 
monopoly of this business of domesticating 
the wild turkey. He would encourage every 
boy in the State to engage in the same. 


AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


W. M. REMINES 


If we look at the lives of the boys and girls 
farms to-day, their lives at home and 
«school, what do we see? We see that some- 
is needed, that they do not possess 
what lives should possess, that their schools 
ure pot accomplishing what they should ac- 


ne 
bike 


The majority of the rural pupils attend 
xhool three and four months in the year un- 
ti] they are sixteen or eighteen years of age. 
How are they benefitted? What have they 
learned? Have they received what they need 
for mental happiness, labor and life? These pu- 
pils have good minds and strong bodies, yet 
success in any line is beyond their reach. 

After their school days are over the boys 
become dissatisfied with their environments, 
rnd life as they picture it before them, so they 
begin to plan to go to the city, and change 
employment, when at home lies the ideal life. 
In order to be a successful farmer, what is 
needed? A thorough knowledge of the laws un- 
derlying plant culture, a knowledge of how to 
be a practical farmer. This would not only 
give better success, financially. but mental 
wealth and enjoyment to the work. 

When we pieture the old plantation home in 
Virginia, half hidden behind poplars and oaks, 
the barns filled, cribs full of corn, horses, cat- 
tle. sheep and hogs for all needs, we are sur- 
prised: but when we look at the modern farm- 
‘r, with his methods, we are not so strongly 
puzzled. 

The farmer has it in his power to control 
ie bread and clothing of the world, yet prices 
tre set for him, and these prices are invariably 
too low. We furnishes the labor. and the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, or the trust, reaps the 
profits. The farmer seems to need instruction 


t} 


in demanding an equivalent for his products 
as much as he needs educating in the manner 
of producing. Almost weekly we hear or read 
a remark like this: “My land is too poor, my 
crop is pocr, my corn, my wheat, or my to- 
bacco, will he a failure.” Whose fault is it that 
the land remains poor’ He has been culti- 
vating the same land for years without real- 
izing that the continued crops have exhausted 
it, and that his only hope is to give back that 
which he has taken away in the form of fer- 
tilizer. 

England’s soil was tilled before America 
was discovered, yet it produces sixty or seventy 
per cent. more than the land in this country. 
This fact should teach us that our supreme 
need is conservation of the soil. 

Japan comes west to learn the art of war, 
but it would be well for the American citizens 
to visit Japan to study advanced agriculture. 
The Japanese farmer cultivates on an average 
not more than two acres, and the cultivated 
parts all told, are about the size of one- 
half the State of Virginia, vet this small area 
is feeding more than fifty million people. The 
reason of this the government is doing a great 
deal along the line of agricultural education. 
It has established thirty-eight colleges which 
teach practical farming. Three hundred trav- 
eling lecturers go from district to district in- 
structing *s to fertilizers, insects and various 
crops. There are more than two hundred ex- 
perimental stations: nothing is left undone to 
make two blades grow where one grew before. 

Agriculture is the basis of the wealth of a 
country. We might say that the riches and 
strength of an agricultural State depends upon 
the riches end strength of the mass of farmers 
of that State: therefore, it is necessary that an 
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effort be made through our educational sys- 
tem, not only to bring the subject of agricul- 
ture before the minds of those interested, but 
to emphasize the importance, the necessity and 
the best manner of securing success in agri- 
cultural work. There can be no better begin- 
ning than to require the subject taught in the 
public schools of the State. In this way the 
youths whose minds are plastic, may become 
interested, and a love for the work, that does 
not exist, be instilled. 

When we look at the boys and girls in our 
country schools, we see good, honest faces, 
beautiful eves, bright and thoughtful, bodies 
that show strength and vitality, and energy 
needing some channel to give it vent. We 
know that there are cells in many of these 
brains «hich, with proper instruction, might 
produce Burbanks, and in all cases, they could 
be developed into sensible, practical men and 
women. Our methods for the rural pupil fall 
short. We claim education consists in the de- 
velopment of faculties and powers of an indi- 
vidual, to the end that he can think more 
clearly, labor efliciently, and enjoy more com- 
pletely. 

The boy drifts into the town and lives under 
conditions far less favorable to health and con- 
tentment. Too few of the country boys are 
planning to follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers. They are leaving conditions that 
could be made ideal for them that are not. 
The State needs to keep the boys on the farm. 
The only hope les in an education that will 
teach them to enjoy the beauty of their sur- 
roundings, to find pleasure in trees and run- 
ning streams, in birds and flowers—an educa- 
tion that will teach them that riches lie within 
the soil, but that a knowledge of the laws of 
nature is required to reach them. It is nec- 
essary that the pupils be taught there is no 
luck, no chance, no happen so; that everything 
in the vast universe, whether growth or decay, 


is governed by fixed laws. The production of 


plant life, more than medicine, is a science in 
understood and 

In the begin- 
ning the teaching of the subject of agriculture 
By it alone valuable in- 


which each must be 


obeved if success is obtained. 


step 


a text-book is used. 
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formation is obtained, many facts of which the 
oldest farmer is ignorant, and on account of 
this ignorance has made less progress. Thy 
useful knowledge that the young may lear, 
and the farmer should know, is how soi j 
made and how to improve it, the use and beg 
manner of cultivating it, that certain plants 
require a certain kind of soil, because they pp. 
quire a certain kind of mineral and food prop. 
erties found in it, that there are ten elements 
needed by all plants, and that poor land fail; 
to supply those needed, that rotation of crop 
will increase his income, that a machine can be 
made to do the work of ten men, that the in. 
provement of live stock will add profit and 
pleasure to farm life. 

It is a surprising fact that a farmer wi! 
keep and milk five or six cows when one good 
cow kept under the best conditions will gives 
greater quentity of milk. The future farmer 
will not make this mistake. There are farmer 
who, by experience, have discovered useful 
knowledge concerning the cultivation of farm 
products, but the majority pay little attention 
to the laws governing the needs and growth of 
plants, and consequently suffer loss. They are 
continually trusting to Providence that the 
year will prove better. Success in any work 
depends upon knowing how. 

The principles of agriculture are being den- 
onstrated at the various experiment stations. 
Nearly every State spends large sums of money 
yearly on plant improvement. This money is 
spent for the benefit of the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country. The results from investi- 
gation by means of the school garden are worth 
while. Continental Europe has derived much 
benefit from her one hundred thousand schoo! 
gardens. Russia will not donate money to 4 
school that has no garden. It is a new feature 
in this country. Iowa, being a corn State, it is 
to her interest to train her boys to become sue- 
cessful farmers. Virginia, though she is not 
counted in the successful agricultural States, 
should come to the front with her school gar- 
dens, and keep her boys and girls up, at least 
with her sister States. The pupils’ lessons on 
seed, soil and manner of till, should be thor- 
oughly mastered. Prizes should be offered as 
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ncentives for the best specimens of corn, po- 
tatoes. etc. 

Good farming requires a man to use his men- 
tal powers, as well as his physical strength. 
General intelligence and a knowledge of the 


why and wherefore of the things about him 
are what the country boy is in need of. Every 
word spoken for the advancement of agricul- 
ture is a living force for the advancement. 


AN APPEAL FOR CO-OPERATION 


LUCY WATKINS 


The publie school system is not only a sys- 
tem of schools where children are educated 
without paying a stated tuition, but it is the 
system in which they are trained for future 
citizenship. It is, or it should be, a co-opera- 
tive system. The fundamental laws which 
provide for public schools; the boards of edu- 
cation, which execute those laws; the State 
superintendent, the inspectors and examiners 
of the State districts, the division superinten- 
dent, the county schdol board, the board of 
supervisors, who assess the taxes; the people, 
who pay the taxes, and their children who are 
taught in the public schools; the teachers who 
teach them,—these are some of the elements of 
this co-operative system. Each dependent 
upon the others; all working to this end, that 
the children of this Commonwealth may be 
freed from the vice and temptations of ig- 
norance, and taught those things which will 
make them better and more useful citizens. 
The more these elements work together the 
better will be the results. Unless they do work 
together, then, indeed, most of their labor is 
in vain. 

Co-operation means a broader field of work 
for the teacher, but it also means a broader 
field of usefulness; it means more work, but it 
also means more help; it means more time 

ent over school duties, less time for rest; but 
t means too, more satisfactory results, and 
more than anything else, it means inspiration, 
neouragement and strength. 

A teacher cannot co-operate by herself, but 
he needs must begin with herself. She 


must see to it, that she is a good co-operator; 
that she is willing to spare time and share 
time; to bear burdens and share burdens; to 


be up and doing in season and out of season, 
giving much, but always in the end, receiving 
more. If there be more than one teacher in 
the same school they should work as one body; 
not separately, even with this end in view, 
that their work excel. There should be a well- 
defined pian of work, and both principal and 
assistants should work to carry this plan 
through successfully. The assistants should 
recognize that their principal has the right to 
lead, and assist him at all times, and in every 
way within their power. On the other hand 
the principal] should be a leader, not simply a 
boss. He should lead somewhere, and to some 
purpose, and always give to his assistants that 
support and encouragement which is their due. 

Teachers should co-operate with their pu- 
pils. A teacher's duty does not end when the 
lesson in the book is thoroughly drilled and 
taught. There is much to be done in every 
school which the teacher alone is powerless to 
accomplish. In the development of the moral 
standard of the school, the teacher is not al- 
ways able to reach the pupils herself; but they 
can reach each other, and the direct appeal to 
the children to put down dishonest methods of 
study and play, does more than either pre- 
cept or punishment from the teacher towards 
accomplishing this end. Children can be so 
interested in the improvement and beautifying 
the school grounds that they take pride and 
pleasure in keeping them in order even when 
the term is over. Bovs and girls love to take 
part in the responsibilities of school life. It 
is a part of their training that should by no 
means be neglected. 

The teacher must co-operate with all the pa- 
trons. This is a very hard thing to do. In 
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will be found those 
that have always run things, generally, to suit 
themselves, and there are the others who let 
them do it, partly because they do not care to 
enter into any controversy with these “powers 
that be;” partly from lack of interest, and 
partly from sheer laziness. It is the teacher's 
duty to know her patrons and to let them 
If too many 
of them oppose her plans it is best to change 
them. 
wish for their children at school, and when 
practicable and expedient should try to carry 
out their Then they will the more 
readily respond to appeals the teachers make 
to them. When the patrons realize what ef- 
forts the teachers make, and see how inter- 
ested their children are, sooner or later they 
too will be drawn into the system of co-oper- 
ation. 


every community there 


know what she is trying to do. 


wishes. 


The teacher should co-operate with the dis- 
trict board. I dare say there is no more thank. 
less office in the State than that of school trus- 
tee. There is little money, less honor, but 
much responsibility and more fussing—shall 
I say cussing—attached to it. Few men are 
willing to accept the position: those who do 
are truly patriotic, and should be commended 
and encouraged by everybody, especially the 
teacher, as far as lies within her power. Cer- 
tainly to this extent that they help him raise 
the standard in his district, by rendering their 
very best service; and by never leaving a 
school at the end of the term without having 
done something worth while for that school. 

Teachers should co-operate with other 
schools in the county, reaching out a helping 
hand to those who need assistance, and inter- 
esting those who can give it. 

The teacher should co-operate with the di- 

Generally his ambi 
best 


vision superintendent. 


tion is to secure the teachers available, 
and to create conditions which will make good 
teachers wish positions in his division. He 
cannot create these conditions unless he has 
the people of the county with him. He looks 
to his teachers for aid in accomplishing this: 
they are his best mediums for reaching the 


people. Then he is the teachers’ medium of 
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reaching those higher up. He is the connec 
ing link between the isolated country teacher 
and all forms of State aid. He has his ow, 
plans of advancement, besides seeing that his 
teachers conform to the requirements of the 
State board. All that his teachers can do they 
should do towards furthering his wishes. Thy 
captain and his company of teachers working 
together should be able to make a good figh 
against unfavorable conditions in their diy. 
sion, and so teachers, pupils, patrons school 
trustees, division superintendent, together can 
accomplish great things for education, and 
education means greater development of our 
natural resources; greater ability to cope with 
the complex problems of living and of gov. 
ernment, a healthier, happier and more useful 
people; and that Virginia shall take her place 
in the foremost rank of States in this great 
nation. 

This is a meager outline of what co-opera- 
tion of the teacher can accomplish. Shall you 
not be proud to take your part in this great 
work? Joining hands with all the other forces 
of education, against the forces of ignorance; 
receive encouragement and inspiration from 
your co-workers, or shall you, when you enter 
your schoolroom, shut your door, withhold the 
help you are so abundantly able to give from 
those who need your courage and help; and 
shoulder the great responsibility of the chil- 
dren committed to your care,—teaching them 
all they should be taught, preparing them to 
face life in all its complexities—and do this 
ulone? 





SOME PROCESSION 


The suffragettes had a parade, 
And it was very fine. 

They even mustered, it is said, 
200 girls in line. 


We never saw its like before, 
It paralyzed our town; 

For every dainty damsel wore 
A real hobble gown. 


Thus handicapped in walking powers 
And swathed at every joint, 

It took these girls eleven hours 
To pass a given point. 
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BIRD STUDY IN OUR SCHOOLS 


ELIZABETH HAWES RYLAND 


In this age of nature-study we are glad to 
gy that our friend, the bird, is at last com- 
_ into his own. That he is our friend will 
be seen by any one who gives the subject a 
moment’s thought. When we consider that 
were it not for his energy and perseveranee in 
waging war on the insect hordes, the earth 
would, in a short time, be a desert, and we 
would al] die of starvation, can we fail to 
accord him the place he deserves in man’s es- 
teem and protection? 

It has been estimated that damage to the 
extent of one billion dollars annually is done 
to our trees, fruits and crops, by insects. 
Since birds render great service in destroying 
these pests it is easy to see what the result 
would be without them. But it is not. My 
purpose in this article is to discuss the econo- 
mic value of the bird. We are all more or less 
aware of his great importance in the univer- 
sl plan. We all love him and will all agree 
that the earth would be a dreary and unin- 
teresting place without him. Yet man, un- 
consciously or otherwise, is, undoubtedly, his 
greatest enemy. Stop and think. Isn’t this 
true? Man’s thoughtlessness causes the death 
of more birds than all the marauding animals, 
and these are many. Farmers burn their fields 
every year just at nesting time, thus destroy- 
ing thousands of birds or nests. Many a tree 
or bush, which could as well be left is cleared 
away and the bird is deprived of a nesting 
site, while the man prides himself on thus 
being a good farmer. But neither do I in- 
tend to expatiate here on the enemies of bird 
life. So numerous are these, it would be a 
chapter in itself. The elements, accidents (for 
which man is mostly responsible), cats, snakes 
and other marauders all conspire against the 
bird, indeed so tremendous are the odds 
against him, we might well wonder that he 
continues to exist. It has been estimated that 
not more than fifty per cent. of nests are suc- 
cessful and of these by no means all of the 
young reared to maturity. 


But I do want to urge our teachers to show 
their pupils the bird’s great value and to 
awaken in them a sense of the need of pro- 
tecting them. In the education of the children 
along this line lies the bird’s greatest chance 
of protection. 

Bird life appeals to all children. They love to 
read stories about birds; they love to watch 
them and identify them and to find their nests. 
Bovs sometimes kill them thoughtlessly, but 
they truly need to have their eyes opened to this 
useless and crue) destruction and can be easily 
enlisted in the good work of protection. In 
planning for the “school beautiful,” some 
thought should, by all means, be given to the 
rights of “Citizen Bird.” There is nothing so 
attractive to a bird as a tangle of shrubbery, 
and nothing lends a more artistic touch to a 
landscape, He can here be safe from his ene- 
mies, and can hide his little nest more effectu- 
ally. Order and precision are not nearly so 
attractive, from an artistic standpoint, as Na- 
ture’s own plan of letting things run wild a 
bit. So why not have in one corner of your 
school, or home yard, a tangled mass of 
shrubbery, over-run with vines? The birds 
will love it and I am sure will thank you in 
their own way many times over. There should 
also be some evergreen trees or shrubs for win- 
ter protection, as well as fruit-bearing ones to 
furnish food. Of the latter there is nothing 
better nor more beautiful than our common 
dogwood, with its snowy masses of blossoms 
in spring and its coral berries in autumn. 
Our common sumach, carefully trimmed and 
trained, makes a most ornamental shrub, and 
birds love its berries. I have seen numbers 
of these handsome, but despised plants. adorn- 
ing the sacred precincts of Harvard Univer- 
sity, carefully cherished and tended. The 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
a most helpful pamphlet, issue of 1909. by W. 
L. McAtlee, on the trees and plants. useful 
for attracting birds. This pamphlet gives the 
plants that are specially adapted to certain 
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climates. Uncle Sam is very generous with 
his reading matter and this and other instruc- 
tive literature is free for the asking. 

Children should be taught not to frighten 
away the birds and by no means to molest 
their nests, either vicicusly or Ly too much 


interest and curiosity. Every school library 


should have a good reference book on birds 
and one on insects, and the teacher show!d try 
to point out the relations between the two 
I hope, too, that every teacher will observe the 
4th of May this year as Bird Day. Let 
all unite in making life a little less difficy 
for our little feathered friends. 


The SPIRITUAL BASIS ef CO-OPERATION 


(The following is an extract from a speech 
delivered by J. D. Eggleston, Jr., State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Virginia, 
before a branch of the National Civie Federa- 
tion in New York on December 15, 1910.) 

Co-operation is the keynote of our educa- 
tiona! progress in the South. The various or- 
ganized forces—educational, agricultural, and 
wealth—ore co-operating with each other more 
and more toe organize our enthusiasms; to 
organize our optimisms; to organize life and 
to improve it. 

Those of us who are working along various 
lines for the improvement of life need each 
other. We must get together and stay to- 
We must find out 
what we agree upon and push these things 
without ceasing. All the forces that work 
for good Sunday Schools, the 
young men’s and women’s Christian associa 


gether on a working basis. 


church, 
tions, the board of charities, the nurses’ asso- 
the settlement 
workers, the reformatory workers, the library 


ciation. the mothers’ clubs, 


societies, the good 
roads’ associations, the farmers’ institutes, the 
farmers’ unions. the boards of health, the uni- 


workers. the Aububon 


versities, the colleges, the schools—each should 
know what the others are doing to improve 
life and living; should, if possible, give ac- 
tive help; and should at all times be ready 
to give sympathy and counsel. 

The power of evil is its solidarity. The 
powers of evil stand together for evil pur- 
poses. Why not the powers of good for good 
purposes ? 

It is my belief that if our work in the 
South (or work anywhere else) is to be per- 
manent. it must be built upon a spiritual 





basis, and this spiritual basis must be co. 
operation. It is only upon this basis that 
we can wed character with commerce, worth 
with work, the ideal of spiritual with the 
practical. 

Not piled-up gold; not developed water- 
power; not millions of bushels of corn, and 
bales of hay and cotton, and barrels of ap- 
ples; not carloads of wheat, or tons of mann- 
factured products; not any of these things 
make a State permanent. Behind all these 
must be a spiritual manhood producing them 
with a conscious effort and desire to use them 
all for definite and noble ends. What is any 
bushe! of corn worth; what is any piece of 
work worth, except as measured by the mo- 
tive behind it, work of any description 
is honorable or dishonorable, ennobling 
or degrading, clean or unclean, according to 
ihe honor or dishonor, nobility or degrada- 
tion, cleanliness or uncleanliness of the soul 
back of it. 

What is the value of a bushel of corn raised 
by a hoy, or an apron made by a girl? Is 
it just the fifty cents for the corn and the 
forty cents for the apron? Is that all? Is 
that the main thing? It is an essential thing, 
but it is not the chief thing. The chief thing 
is that the boy and girl have put their whole 
hearts, through their hands, into the produe- 
tion of the corn and apron, and have ennobled 
and strengthened their characters to that ex- 
tent. Moreover, when boys and girls, whether 
eight, eighteen, twenty-eight, forty-eight 


or eighty years old, become efficient and 
see the value of economic independence, and 
hecome :ndependent, they are in position to be 
helpfully interested in nighborhood impreve- 
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ment; in better schools; in those larger and 
jeeper social things that mean life, and hope, 
and oy. They cannot be so interested if in 
, state of bare existence, or economically de- 
nendent. 

The man who raises a bushel of corn only 
for the fifty cents that is in it “commercializes™ 
his work. Some people think that making 

cy is one of the great aims, if not the 
chief aun, of life. That isn’t an aim. It is 
s disease. Some farmers think that the thing 
live for is to raise more corn, so as to feel 
more hogs, in order to make more money, with 
which to buy more land, on which to raise 
more corn, to feed more hogs, so as to make 
more money, With which to buy more land on 
which to raise more corn, etc., etc. That is 
commercialism, or sordidness, pure and sim- 
ple. 

Some people think that making money, or 
raising corn, or conducting great business en- 
terprises, is “commercializing”—is sordid—per 
y. That is nonsense, pure and simple. It all 
depends upon the motive behind it. God made 
the world. He must have worked in so do- 
ing, for the only authority we have to tell us 
about it states that He rested after working six 
periods. Did He “commercialize” His idea of 
making the world simply because He wrought 
t out? 

The thing that arouses our interest when 
we see a boy with fifty or one hundred bush- 
els of corn on his acre, is not the mere money 
value of the corn, but the knowledge of the 
fact that the boy’s soul has formed a partner- 
ship with his brain and his muscle; that this 
blessed trinity, with the soul as senior partner 
in the firm, has not only produced the large 
yield of corn, but in so doing has resulted in 
a stronger body, a more intelligent brain, and 
1 soul kindled for greater things. And unless 
we realize the responsibility and the necessity 
of making the body and brain of the child 
glow with the spirituality, with the vision, 
with the holy purpose to shape all the every- 
day labor to high purposes, we had better 
see other material on which to work. Fifty 
cents can buy a bushel of corn, but what ‘s 
the money value of a boy’s heart, afire with 


the aspireiion to be an honest, manly manf 
Unless we believe that there is a spiritual basis 
under al] this great educational movement, 
both in the text-book work, and in the corn 
raising, and in the bread making, and sewing, 
and gardening; unless we believe that its 
greatest value is in the production of manhood 
stuff, and that our constant and conscious aim 
should be the development of boy-power and 
girl-power. so that this power—spiritual in its 
essence and motive—should permeate anid 
dominate all forms of labor, all lines of busi- 
ness, all avenues of commerce, and shoula 
light up with a solt glow the otherwise dead 
earbon of daily tasks, we should cease to dea] 
with such precious things as children. Goce 
thought enough of them to prophecy through 
Isainh that when the Golden Day of the Per 
fect Time should come, all things heretofore 
ut war should be at peace, and that a little 
child should lead them. Jesus thought enough 
of them to rebuke those who would keep the 
children from Him, and to say that of such 
's the kingdom of heaven. Do we dare, In 
sinful presumption, in greed, in indifference, 
to think less? 

he world is finding out—slowly, oh, so 
slowly-—that the “compartment” idea of liv 
ing, and working, and thinking, is wrong 
mentally, morally, socially, and economically 
wrong. ‘rain up a child in the way you 
would have him go and when he is old he 
will rarely depart from it; and certainly, in 
the schools he has been trained with the “com 
partment” idea of life. His studies have been 
placed in compartments. In one compart 
ment is geography; in another compartment i» 


history; in another, language; in another, 


grainmar; and so on, with apparently no rele- 
tion or mutualiiy of interest between thes. 
Our religion is in compartments, and we have 
compartment gods. Some of us have our bus 
ness in one compartment and our religion in 
another compartment. In some cases our six 
days are placed in one compartment and not 
allowed to be on speaking terms with ou: 
seventh-day compartment. This may be be 
cause we do not wish our seventh day, which 
is sometimes a very delicate and sensitive crea- 
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ture, to be bothered or worried about what 
our six days are doing. 

Life is one great thing, and all phases of 
it should, and must and do touch each other; 
what allects one human being affects all; a 
neglected or wronged heart is a bleeding heart, 
and the blood of it cries out to God against 
us. 

It is this “compartment” idea that is largely 
responsible for the terrible fact that civiliza- 
tion is a great cannibal, eating up her own 
children: and nowhere devouring them with 
greater gluttony than in our cities. Shall it 
Is not the Christian spirit 
strong enough to convert civilization into a 


always be so? 


tender mother, caring for her own, nursing her 
young, and taking pride in their achievements 


when manhood and womanhood have been 
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reached? How long must we be so absorbed 
in the task of civilizing humanity as to Jog 
sight of the duty of humanizing civilization! 
The “compartment” idea is anti-human and 
inhuman; the co-operative idea is so intense 
ly human as to be divine. Except ye be born 
from above, ye cannot enter into this new-old 
idea of life; so new that the world has as yet 
refused to accept it, so old that over 190 
years ago it was proclaimed by the Prince 
of Peace. Co-operation is the permeation of 
the every-day occupations of life by the two 
great commandments as interpreted by the 
Teacher. 

Co-operation is not charity, but opportun- 
ity; it is not sentimentalism, but spirituality; 
it is not philanthropy, but justice. Co-opera- 
tion is not nonsense—it is God-sense. 


READING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS 


Reading is the most wide-reaching acqui- 
sition made by the child in school. No agency 
is capable of becoming so effective under wise 
teaching for at once disciplining and inform- 
ing the pupil’s mind. No study, then, de- 
serves more careful consideration or demands 
more carefully elaborated plans than this. For 
in actuality no other branch of study, when 
unwisely widely and ef- 
fectively conduces to bad mental habits. 

It must begin, and at every point proceed, 
on the basis of vigorous, genuine thinking on 
the part of the child, and the life of such 
thinking is constant, clear, vivid imaging. The 

ality and character of such imaging, the 
teacher should unfailingly put to the proof in 
some way,—by questioning, by requiring draw- 
ing or construction, by dramatization or other 


presented, more 


form of expression. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. The reading matter must be chosen with 
wise discrimination as to its adaptation to the 


intelligence of the pupils, to their taste and 
effort alike in thought, in spirit, in phrase- 
ology 

2. Close alliance must be kept between the 
reading matter and the active interests of the 
pupils, between it and other studies, seasonal 
changes, attractive elements of environment, 
experiences, etc.—that is, if the books contain 
selections bearing in a clear, stimulating way 
on the current work in history, geography, or 
science, or on out-door phenomena, such se- 
lections should be sought out and studied, 
where and when the association is close, 
and suggestive. Material for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other special days may thus be 
accumulated; information on places and peo- 
ple may be brought together when most need- 
ed. This is meant to correct the mechanical 
use of the reader, by which the selections are 
taken in order with no reference to bearing 
on strong general interests. (Read 4 care- 
fully). 

3. The material chosen for the reading pe- 
riod should, as a rule, be from the “literature 
ot power,”—writings that by reason of their 
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y, beauty, and spiritual strength have 
become classic. 

4. Supplementary reading should be thought 
of and treated not simply as increasing the 
Jk of reading matter and exercise in the 
process of reading,—for this may perfect me- 
chanical skill at the expense of the disposition 
ind power to image—but rather (a) as en- 
larging the range of selections for the regu- 
ar exercise and (b) as furnishing a fund 
from which to draw in enlarging and enrich- 
ing the various studies of the course,—his- 
tory, geography, literature, science. Material 
of the first sort should be in sets of books, suf- 
ficient in number to furnish each one of the 
lass a copy. and, like the regular reading 
natter, classic literature, as a rule. This 
hould work in with the text-books, to give 
specific selections when needed. (Sec. 2). The 
second sort may hetter be in single books or in 
cmaller sets—books of travel, of description 
of industries, and manufacturing processes, of 
science, of history and biography, of good 
fiction, especially historical fiction. These are 
‘o be read for information on the topics in 
hand, either in preparation for the _ recita- 
tion or in the recitation on the subject con- 
cerned, pupils selected beforehand reading io 
The power to read is thus applied 
to a clearly perceived end, with sharply de- 
fined, immediate motive, and with close and 
strong association. This is quite important, 
if not essential, to thought getting and to or- 
ganizing what is got for remembrance and 


use, 


the class. 


5. Above the primary grades, the assign- 
ment of work must be made in such a way as 
io make a definite presentation of things to 
be accomplished : 

(a) Words to be looked up for pronuncia- 
tion or meaning. 

(b) Allusions to be explained: 

(c) Questions of fact to be verified, by ob- 
ervation, reading, inquiry, or study. 

(d) Questions to be thought of and an- 
swered, bearing either on the meaning of more 
ubtle or difficult portions, or on motives of 
iracters where these bear on the general 
ught. 


, 


r 
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(e) Maps or diagrams or illustrative draw- 
ings to be examined or made, and perhaps 
placed on the blackboard by one or more of 
the class, for reference during the reading. 

(f) Reviews of other studies or elements ot 
the selection in hand needed to give the set- 
ting or connection. 

6. No text-book in reading which is not in 
itself a literary whole, is to be taken selection 
after selection, in the order of the book. But 
rather the contents of all readers should be 
analyzed, and tabulated or indexed together, 
and the selections assigned when and where 
they respectively have a clear and significant 
bearing. (See and re-read 2 and 4.) 

7. The voice should receive attention from 
the first, and all proper effort made to help the 
pupil to control and improve it for express- 
ing thought,—his own or the author's read. 
Drills for enunciation and articulation will be 
needed in every grade. 
on words listed because so difficult as to need 
special attention and on words on which the 
pupils are found to fail of good pronun- 
ciation. Drill should be had on groups 
of words, to master difficult combina- 
tions and to secure smoothness. In pronunci- 
ation make more of pitch of tone than of stress 
to indicate accent; thus (slowly) ac cent u ate; 
or arbitration. This enables the pupil to be 
very deliberate and distribute his effort so as 
to give each syllable its full value. The first 
few minutes of each recitation mal well be 
given to a vigorous exercise along these lines, 
especially on words occurring in the immedi- 
ate lesson. 

8. The voice is the instrument of thought 
and emotion. Clear, sharp imagination is es- 
sential to either. This makes concrete 
sentation and motor expression important; 
hence, in every grade selections appropriate 
should be acted out, that is, be given panto- 
mimic and dramatic representation. 


These are to be given 


pre- 


FIRST-YEAR GRADE 


AIMS IN READING 


1. To have the pupils, from the beginning, 
weld firmly together the thought and the word 
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or the sentence by which it is expressed. It is 
of the utmost importance that accurate and 
clear menta! pictures be formed by the pupils 
as they read. To this end it is imperative 
that the reading material be interesting. 

2. To lead the pupils to express the thought 
in clear, distinct tones, adapted to express the 
sentiment or the character represented as 
speaking, and in easy, natural, vivacious man- 
ner,—as if they were thoughts, their thoughts. 

3. To help the pupils become independent 
readers by giving them such instruction and 
training in the sounds of letters and groups of 
letters, in phonogram work, and in other 
forms of word-building, as will enable them 
to make out for themselves the new words in 
their lessons. This method will build into the 
character of the pupil the habit of self-help- 
fulness and self-reliance. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR READING LESSONS 


1. Room-management. 

2. Games and plays. 

8. Stories given to children in literature. 
4. Nature-study. 


GENERAL METHOD PRESENTING THESE LESSONS 


The first lessons in reading should be given 

independently of any book, and be presented 
in writing on the blackboard. In these les- 
sons, the writing should be large, clear, verti- 
cal script, swiftly executed in order not to 
iose the interest and zest of the thought. 
After a direction as, 
“stand,” is given orally to the pupils at a cer- 
tain time each day for a few days, the teach- 
er, instead of saying stand, writes the direc- 
tion upon the blackboard and tells the pupils 
to do what the crayon directs. The teacher 
may have to tell what the crayon says the 
first time the word is written, and perhaps sev- 
eral times. Gradually let other oral direc- 
tions give place to the written form. 
The pupils learn to play a quiet 
game by following the spoken direction of the 
teacher. After they can play the game well 
from the spoken direction, the written direc- 
tion is substituted. 


1. Room-management. 


2. Games. 


game on a subject in which the pupils are 
especially interested at the time: the pupils 
play such a game, say, as the Wind and the 
Leaves. 

Material needed: Leaves of red, yellow, 
brown, and green, with a pin fastened into the 
stem of each. After the pupils learn to play 
the game with ease, if they thoroughly enjoy 
it, write upon the blackboard, instead of giy 
ing orally, the directions for playing the game, 
namely : 

You may be a yellow leaf, May. 

Choose your leaf. (The yellow leaf is 
pinned upon her dress). 

You may be a brown leaf, Earl. 

Choose your leaf, etc. 

The teacher takes the part of the wind, and 
writes upon the blackboard: 

Come yellow leaf. 

Come green leaf, etc. 

The “leaves” go to the front as called. Then 
the teacher writes upon the blackboard a di- 
rection for all to follow. Dance in the wind 
The “leaves” flit about the room (on their toes) 
like leaves in a breeze. 

3. Literature. When literature forms the 
basis of the reading lessons, the pupils take 
the parts of the people, animals, or plants 
represented in the story as talking. They say 
what the character in the story says, looking 
to the blackboard for the exact words. From 
the story of “Red Riding Hood” we have the 
following conversation between the mother 
and child: 

“Come Red Riding Hood.” “Yes, mother.” 

“Your grandmother is sick. You may go to 
see her.” 

“Where is your red cloak?” 
mother.” 


It is often well for the teacher to base the 


“Here it is, 


“Where is your basket?” “Here it is, 
mother.” 

“Here is some cake. Here is a glass of 
jelly.” 


little “Good-by, 


“Good-by, my 
mother.” 

Such parts of a story, and such stories, 28 
do not lend themselves to the form of con- 
versation, may be recalled by the pupils un- 


girl.” 
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he jer the teacher's unobstrusive guidance, in 
ire rief sentences giving the strong, simple lines 
os fthe story. It is of importance that the pu 
he 


js fee! that these sentences are theirs, the 
ry of their telling. In this work abundant 


ss. pportunity will offer to recall the livelier and 
he re valuable phraseology of the classic used 
4 od work it into the vocabulary of the pupils, 
7 irge extent. If the teacher can com 
: ind the use of a hektograph, sets of papers 
" iy be made, and used in the class. Some- 
- the pupils should be given each a copy to 
ome to read to mamma; or, if successive 
- ms are used, the several sheets may be 
nto bocks containing the whole story. 
Vature-study. When based upon the na- 
ure-study the teacher may write, for example, 
. the names of spring flowers in blossom at the 
me of writing, the pupils giving the names, 
nd reading the lists later. 
Or the teacher writes guessing games upon 
. the blackboard, for example: 
‘ lam not large. I have four legs. I have 
: fur coat. I have short ears. I have sharp 
| s. I have a bushy tail. I run up trees. I 
eat nuts. What am I? 
: After having much board work, the pupils 
‘ uld have printed lessons on large sheets of 
. inila paper or cardboard, before the use of 
ooks. Small printing outfits are sold 
; eap now—from $1.50 up—so that every 
0! can afford one. The first charts should 
e the reproduction in print of lessons al- 
| familiar in script. If the pupils do not 
gnize the word in print, refer to the writ- 
form on the blackboard. 


\. B.—For some time the lessons in prini 


} 


ntain only such words as are familiar to the 


pils in seript. 
SUGGESTIONS IN GENERAT 


ading from the blackboard and in early 
g from books, the pupils look through a 
e (or paragraph) and know what it 
efore they try to give it to others; in 
iy merely pronouneing words in place 


ling is avoided. The pupils are taught 
the first not to attempt to read aloud 





what is not perfectly clear to them. Encour- 
age them to ask what a word or sentence 
means before they are willing to read it aloud. 

In planning the lesson for the blackboard, 
tne teacher has before her a list of the words 
which the pupils will meet in the forepart of 
their primers. Wherever these words can be 
used well, without in any way detracting from 
the interest of the game, they are used, but 
many words not in the list will also be used. 
These are all common words, however. which 
the pupils will soon find in their reading. 

As an aid in getting a new word, the pupils 
should be taught to look at the word in its 
setting in the sentence: for example. in the 
sentence, “The squirrel lives in a hollow tree,” 
the word “hollow” is not known. When they 
come to this word they are not to attack it at 
once, but should look forward to the end of 
the sentence. They will discover that the new 
word, in all probability, tells what kind of a 
tree the squirrel lives in. Knewing the kind 
of trees squirrels choose, they will, in most 
cases, give the word without more study. 

1. Phonics. The sounds of letters should be 
taught to supply a conscious need of the young 
pupil: for example, a pupil confuses the sight 
words rise and sit when these directions are 
written at the blackboard. The teacher says, 
“This word (pointing to s/f) begins (pointing 
to s) in this way” (giving the sound of «). 
Later the direction sip is given. There are 
now two words confused, perhaps, both begin- 
ning with the same sound. so all the sounds in 
sit, it being the easier of the two words, are 
given. 


The sounds when once learned are held in 


mind bv using them in sounding out new 
words occurring in the lesson. and by review 


Ing as they are placed singly upon the black 
board, hefore the reading recitation begins. 
During the recitation phonics muat he made 
subservient to the thought actting and care 
fully kept out of the way of this vital part of 
reading. Hence the nee ssitv for the teacher 
to make the preparation of the pupil for the 
recitation very thorough. 

Ir this connection teach the initial stock 
of phonogrems. comprising those that should 
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be used in the first phonetic reading, which 
are f, 1, m, n, 1, 8&—a, €, 0,—ing, ings, ight, 
tights. That the preparation for the phonetic 
reading may be adequate, the drill on this 
stock must begin when the first blackboard 
work begins. 

Most of the sight words given for some 
months will need, of course, to be told out- 
right. 

2. Seat work. To aid the pupils in naming 
words at sight, use sentence builders, cards 
containing the words written or printed upon 
them by the teacher. Let these be put to- 
gether so as to form the easy sentences of the 
lesson. As soon as the teacher has taught a 
few sight words, the pupil should be required 
to build the sentences, using separate word 
cards. The teacher should use her own judg- 
ment as to the amount of seat work and its 
nature. Every pupil should be kept busy at 
some profitable employment. Playing with 
splints, marking with a pencil, or doing any- 
thing else with no definite aim in view should 
not be permitted. 

3. Spelling. The spelling at first should be 
written, or phonetic (as in getting words by 
sound in the reading class). The pupils should 
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feel a need for expressing themselves in wri, 
ing. The teacher has been giving directiog 


to the pupils from the blackboard, such y 


turn, pass. She says toa pupil, “You may telf 


the class what to do this morning.” The pupj 
called upon thinks that would be fun, but by 
cannot do it. All of the class want to do it 
but none can, so they learn to write thie dire. 
tions, after which they are allowed to gin 
them to the class instead of the teacher. 

They make pictures upon the blackboard 
and name them. Later they tell of all the 
wonderful things they can do, in sentences in 
which they use the verbs they have learned (» 
write; for example, I can run. I can hop. 

They desire to tell in writing something 
very interesting which they have seen or heard. 
In order to do this they must know how to 
spell the words, so they set about learning 
with a will. 

School library books. Books that supply 
interesting stories to be read to children: 

The Adventures of a Brownie; Kindergarten 
Stories and Morning Talks; Talks for Kinder. 
garten and Primary Schools. 

(To be continued by Grades). 





PROMOTION—AS THE CHILD SEES IT 


WILLIS A. JENKINS, Superintendent Schools, Newport News 





There is no greater crisis in child life than 
promotion or failure in school. Disappoint- 
ment is the keenest grief of the child. When 
his classmates go on and he is left behind, 
poignant grief rankles in his very soul. We 
little appreciate this. To the child the an- 
nouncement of failure is oftentimes cold and 
cruel; the teacher seems to blame him for his 
shortcomings, when frequently he has done the 
best his circumstances allow. True enough 
sometimes the child has not done his best, but 
who of us do? Is it not the teacher’s fault if 
the child has not done his best? Ought we 
not to be able to appeal to the best that is in 
him? Do we study each case closely enough? 
As we always sure by a careful study of each 


individual case for several months that we are 
acting solely for the child’s highest good! 

The announcement of failure is sometimes 
made before the whole school. The broken- 
hearted child too often stirs the sympathy of 
his classmates and makes them feel that school 
is harsh. This can and ought to be avoided. 
We have seen those who have failed taught 
this cruel lesson, and we have seen those wh 
passed gloat over the failure of others. (a0 
any intellectual benefit compensate for evi! in- 
fluences upon the emotions. 

At least one or two months before the end 
of the school term, teachers and principa's 
should study the doubtful pupils. It is easy 


to decide many cases of promotion and many 
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of the failures. The doubtful children require 
, study and even then we must condi- 


tion some of them. 

When our decision has been made, a slip 
which we eall the final certificate should be 
made out. These final certificates are care- 
fully worded. No undue puff is necessary for 


those who have won promotion. The promo- 
tion itself is sufficient. The slip should an- 
simply: We feel that —————— will 

rofit by the advanced work of the next grade. 
Those conditioned should be notified that the 
teacher is doubtful about permitting ————- 
to try the more difficult work, but if parents 
think it wise —-———— may try the next grade 
until the teacher of the higher grade is able 
to decide whether it is best to tax 
with the more difficult work. We trust if it is 
found best to drop————to the lower grade, he 
wil] understand it is only done for his best in- 
terests. Those who fail should be notified :-— 
We fee] sure it is for the best interests of 
that he should review the work of this grade. 
He should do well in this grade next term, 
but would be discouraged by the too difficult 
work of the next grade. I shall be glad to 
have him with me again next session and will 
do all I can to see that he gets good reports. 

These notices of the same size, form and 
stvle should be sent in sealed envelopes ade 
dressed to the parents. At the close of a day's 
session they may be handed to the children. 
In this way we shall avoid an exhibition of 
the ugly spirit of some who pass and enjoy 
gloating over the failures of others. This is 
done sometimes unconsciously, nevertheless the 
evil engendered does no little damage to the 
sensitive nature of the child. By this plan 
those who fail have an opportunity to weep at 
home on mother’s breast until the wounded 
soul finds relief. Even the tougher fiber who 
boldly declares, “I don’t care,” should be saved 
this hardening influence. The child who is 
trained not to care by school influences is far 
worse off that if he had less of the intellectual 
training. 

This is not soft pedagogy. Force of char- 
acter in the teacher must make the child live 
ts nearly as possible doing his duty as pre- 
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scribed by the stern laws of life. The child 
‘uust see the demands of justice: he must wit- 
ness success and merit as they win their re- 
wards, and should be taught to rejoice in the 
success of others even though he run the race 
of competition; but the harder side of life does 
not force us to banish love and sympathy. 
The child, if he be properly developed, must 
feel these influences. Mercy should temper 
justice. and every phase of emotional life of 
the child must be carefully handled. The 
soul, and not the intellect; character, and not 
shrewdness: sympathy and love, and not cold 
justice; unselfishness, not selfishness are the 
measures of our success. 


MARKS 


It is absurd to think that marks can esti- 
mate character development or intellectual 
progress. They are the crudest device, if the 
only device that has yet been found by which 
we may tell the child what we think of his 
work, and inform the parent as to our esti- 
mate of the way the child fulfills his school 
duties. 

Suppose the husband tries reporuung on the 
duties performed by his wife, 90 per cent. or 
very good for cleaning the house, 60 per cent. 
or doubtful for serving meals, etc.; or sup- 
pose the wife tries reporting on the husband 
each month, 75 per cent. for the way he han- 
dles his money, or 60 per cent. or doubtful 
for prompt attendance upon meals, etc. Could 
any househcld endure it, and yet this is what 
the children must suffer. We little realize 
what the feelings of the children are each 
month upon seeing in cold ink the stern esti- 
mate of their every action. Sweet, indeed, must 
be the spirit that is not ruined by such an in- 
fluence. Upon these crudities, prizes are 
awarded, the character, the ability, the nerve 
control, the physical condition of each child 
is graded, and by the children, each child is 
compared with each other child. I am some- 
times inclined to think that the plan used at 
Vassar of making no report except where the 
child is not doing what he can and should dao, 
might be adopted for all schools with advant- 
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age. Certain it is that when we reckon promo- 
tion from grade to grade solely upon these 
marks, we are omitting from the calculation 
the essential element, namely, the individual 
study 


of each child by the teacher. 


Parents must be taught to have the same 
confidence in the teacher that they have in the 
doctor, that the teacher alone must determine 
record of the child, and that her 
determination will be made purely by a pro- 
fessional is best for the 
child. The report means no more to the par- 


ent than the prescription, and the parent un- 


the school 
knowledge of what 
derstands the explanation of the marks just 
as well as the doctor’s reasons for giving his 
drugs. 

EXAMINATIONS AND TESTS 


to mean that the re 
sults are not to be taken as the only factor in 


Test is a term used 


determining the child’s standing. They are 
used frequently, sometimes daily; they are 
short and no cramming or special preparation 
is necessary for them. They are written and 
oral. 

IXxaminations are understood to mean a com- 
plete enquiry into the knowledge of the whole 
subject, the results of such papers to be taken 
as the sole factor in determining the standing 
of a pupil. 
abolished in the 
literal acceptation of that term by all primary 
and secondary schools. 


Examinations have been 
Some have gone to the 
extreme of substituting the short quiz entirely 


for the examination. Some have retained the 
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examination, combining it with class mark 
The schools of Newport News use both the tes 
and the examination. Tests are used frequyer 
ly, especially early in the term, when thie tears, 
er is not well acquainted with the individ 
pupils of her grade. Tests are required x 
least monthly. One, or at most two, periods an 
given in these tests. Whenever a topic is com. 
pleted in any subject after a carefu! rev; 
the examination is given, the pupils are : 
fied ahead of time on what day the exan 
tion will be held; generaliy a full morning 
(three hours) is allowed for the examination 
In the afternoon the lessons are not require 
to be prepared, but the teachers aid the « 
dren in preparing the lessons for the next 
Two examinations are never held on the sam 
day, nor indeed on consecutive days; in fact, 
effort is made to hold no more than one iy 
any week. Each examination embodies a para. 
graph or more of questions upon the work 
of the whole subject as well as questions upon 
the topic just completed. 

All pupils are required to take these tests 
and examinations. If, however, a pupil makes 
very good (90 per cent.) upon class standing 
tests and examinations he is not required t 
take any examination at the end of the school 
term. 

It is believed that the evil of an examination 
is thus avoided. There is injected into the 
school influences a strong stimulus for the 
best work day by day. It is believed that this 
plan is pedagogicaily sound and that tho 
who have studied child-nature will admit its 
wisdom. 





AGRICULTURE IN The PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SUE C. CLEATON 


The practice of tilling the soil began in pre- 
historic times, over ten thousand years ago. 
When men learned to grind stone together, 
and sharpen them to a point, they cut down 
trees, scratched in the ground and planted seed. 

This method of tilling the soil has been 
handed down through the ages with little im- 


provement in the old practices until quite rr 
While great strides have been taken 
in manufacturing and commercial methods 
agriculture has stood still. 

In England tilling the soil was left to the 
When the Eng: 
lish race was transplanted to America they 


cently. 


villeins or slaves of the soil. 
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ought with them the Mother Country’s idea 
Mare: feming, as well as of government. The 
Ne (te ettlers at Jamestown investigated mother 
(le R oth only to dig for gold, which they con- 
tea , much more dignified occupation than 
" g potatoes. 
—s \ the South developed into an agricul- 
IS are 


tion, the negro slave took the place the 
id held in England. The time of the 
inter was spent in eating, drinking. 
hunting. The care of the plantation 
t to the ignorant negro. After the ne- 
THe Re es were freed at the end of the Civil War 
. hites began to desert the farm and flock 
asses the city. 
r farming no scientific knowledge has 
nsidered necessary. ‘Tilling the soil 
een chiefly a work of awkwardness and 
while the forces of nature lay all 
nd, waiting to be put into harness. The 
PB ooular idea of the essentials to agricultural 
2 ess has been well expressed by the lines: 


ai 


tects Lie who by farming would get rich, 

Mm Must rake and hoe and dig and sich, 
line Ma ork hard all day, sleep hard all nite, 
dt Save every cent and not get tite.” 


This idea may still exist in a few remote 
ition MH mural sections of Virginia, but it is fast dis- 
» the appearing. 


- the A great evolution in agricultural practices 
this MM bas begun. Rural life problems are absorbing 
how §@ more interest than any other question of the 
t its lay. Every magazine, every paper one picks 


». contains an article bearing on this ques- 
n. This new interest is largely due to the 
t advance in scientific investigations and 
eriments, especially the application cf 
misiry Men have learned many facts con- 
ning the composition of plants and the for- 
of the soil. An early writer on agri- 
wrote that the soil must be finely pow 


, re- g J - ¥ 
Ries before the plant could digest it. Now 
wre w this is partly true, that it must not 
+ be finely powdered, but that the plané 
the t the soil only after it has been dis 
“ad ~centists, even United States senators, have 





gone back to the farm to put into practice new 
truths recently discovered. The movement be- 
gun so recently has grown rapidly. The im- 
provements made in Virginia were in evidence 
at the State Fair in October. The boys’ corn 
exhibits showed the school has not been idle 
along this line. The many splendid reports 
from rural schools all over the State which 
have appeared in the Virginia Journal dur- 
ing the past few months bear witness that 
the work has only begun to grow. 

War has been declared in the Southland. 
The United States Government has organized 
its forces through the Department of Agricul 
ture and called for volunteers, The fight is to 
be a moral one—the equivalent of war. The 
fighting element in man is no longer to be de 
veloped at the expense of his neighbor. The 
forces of nature; the wind, the storm, the 
blight, the drouth, the bug, the pest are the 
enemies to be overcome. 

Where is the battle to begin? The white- 
headed farmer is too old to learn. His day is 
past. The battle must begin in the school. 
The teacher must turn captain and arm her pu- 
pils for the fight. The enemy will not easily 
be overcome. The spirit of challenge must 
be awakened in the boys of the rural com- 
munity, a spirit, which, instead of turning 
coward and fleeing to the city for refuge, will 
cause the youth to stand firm with courage to 
say, now: 


“Blow ve winds and lay on ye storms 
And come, ye pests, in rabble swarms, 
And fall ve blights in legion forms 
I am here: I surrender not 
Nor yield my place one piece or jot. 
For these are my lands 
And these are my hands 
And I am bone of the folk that resistlessly 
stands. 


The blood of old plowmen runs hard in my 


arm, 

Of axmen and yeoman and battlemen all, 

Who fought and who flinched not by marish 
and wall, 

Who met the bold day and chased every 
alarm: 





2 ee ae 


ee 
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My father kind sleep, but I hear the old call, 
And fight the hot battle by forge and by farm, 
For these are my lands 
And these are my hands, 
And I am bone of the folk that resistlessly 
stands.” 


The old school was a contemporary of the 
old agriculture. Our fathers and mothers 
were well acquainted with the little log school 
house, furnished with box-like desks, and a 
small hole in the side to keep out as much light 
as possible, where reading, writing and arith- 
metic were taught to the tune of a hickory 
The child studied “the book,” and 
when it was closed, he went home at night to 
a different life. The home life—the farm, the 
cattle, the cooking, the butter-making, bore no 
relation to the school life. The two were sepa- 
rate and distinct. 

The old school, as well as the old agricul- 
ture, is passing. 

The new school and the new agriculture go 
hand in hand. One is dependent upon the 
other for life. The school of to-day has awak- 
ened to the belief that the past system of 
rural education was a misfit. The purpose of 
the school is to prepare for life. The rural 
school must prepare for rural life. The old 
method of teaching the three R’s without any 
application was like teaching the child the use 
of a knife and fork without giving him any 
meat to use them on. 

Is it surprising that so little interest has 
been taken in education, when after six to ten 
years in a school, the boy or girl has gone out, 
apparently, as poorly prepared for his or her 
life’s work as when he entered? 

The rural school has aped the city school 
and both have slavishly followed the text- 
book, and have not sought to apply the knowl- 
edge gained. 

But more attention is being paid to the 
needs of the rural schools. Text-books have 
been adopted by the State, which bear some 
relation to farm life. Agriculture has been 


stick. 


introduced, and with its advent into the school, 
teachers have laid aside text-books to some ex- 
tent, using them only as guides, while they 
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are teaching more and more from ature 
Nowhere has greater progress been made jy 
education than in the rural schools of Vip. 
ginia in the last five years. The teacher of 
to-day takes her class for a walk to teach 
the geography lesson, and incidentally teach. 
es agriculture, on the way. The eyes of the 
children are opened to the laws of nature 
They are getting a stock of knowledge of com. 
mon every-day things. In our reach-out for 
great things we have been neglecting the sim. 
ple things. Ex-president Roosevelt stated jp 
an address before a school in Atlanta, recent 
ly, that the secret of his success was that he 
learned to do common things and to do them 
better than others did them. 

Agriculture has been defined as an applica. 
tion of all the sciences. Some knowledge of 
botany, chemistry, physics, bacteriology, zool- 
ogy, geology, animal and plant life is neces. 
sary in order to understand all the reasons 
for farm practices. Nor does agriculture deal 
with science alone. It is a combination of 
science, art and business. The farmer mus 
know how to use his hands, and must be fa- 
miliar with business methods, if he would 
make a success. 

The first difficulty the school had to over. 
come when it attempted to teach agriculture 
was the prejudice of the farmer. He had no 
faith in the ability of the teacher to teach his 
child agriculture. His conception of the sub- 
ject was so narrow, he didn’t think there was 
anything more to be learned. He rather re 
sented the implication that he didn’t know all 
there was to be learned, and was fully capa- 
ble of imparting this knowledge to his son. 
But by patience and tact on the part of the 
teacher, he has learned there are some things 
he didn’t know, and that the school has come 
to help him rather than to set his knowledge 
at nought. Some will scoff at the idea of 
woman trying to teach agriculture, especially 
a gir] from the city. They think such a thing 
is absurd. 

Does a person need to be a field hand in 
order to teach a child how to keep an accurate 
account of the output and income on his 
father’s farm? to keep a daily account of the 
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ut of feed consumed by each cow and thie 
nt of milk and butter she gives in re- 
rn! Jben to figure out which cows are pay- 
ng propositions and which are expensive 
yarders! Is it necessary to know how to bitch 
» or to plow a straight furrow in order 

| that the top of the soil should be 
vratched after a rain to break the contact 

f the soil particles and thus prevent the es- 
wpe of the capillary moisture? A couple of 
ap cans filled with soil, a little inoisture and a 
few seed will demonstrate all the principles of 
the dust mulch. 

With two blotters, a plate of water, and a 
jozen ears of corn, selected and furnished by 
the pupils, the class can be taught how to test 
the germinating powers of their fathers’ seed 
orn, and save him the worry, labor and time 
of a second planting. 

The principles of budding and grafting can 
be taught on the school grounds, or even in 
the schoolroom, with the assistance of a pocket 
knife and a few twigs. 

The soil may be tested for acidity with lit- 
mus paper, by having the pupils bring sam- 
ples of soil from certain fields. 

It is just as reasonable to argue that one 
can’t teach history, unless he has fought in 
battle, or the fact that the Sahara desert is 
hot, unless he has visited it, as to contend that 
a woman can’t teach public school agriculture 
because she has never farmed. 

The young teacher is often afraid to under- 
take to teach agriculture, because she knows 
x little about it, and it is such a broad sub- 
ject, embracing a knowledge of so many 
things. The very fact that the subject is so 
broad should give her courage to begin. Even 
the wisest know so little that she need never 
hesitate to say, she does not know, to the many 
questions her class will ask, but she should al- 
ways add: “Let us investigate it together and 
find out.” 

With the aid of a good text-book and a fair 
amount of common sense and determination, 
any teacher can teach all the agriculture nec- 
essary in the grammar grades and prepare 
ber class for higher agriculture. 

A very serious objection often raised is that 


the currie:lum is already overcrowded. We 
can't «do justice to the subjects already re- 
quired It would be folly to undertake more. 
1 agree we are already trying to do too much, 
but a large part of the energy expended in 
the schoolroom is absolutely wasted by both 
pupil and teacher. There are schools to-day 
where columns from a dictionary are assigned 
for a spelling lesson with definitions to be 
learned. Time and energy wasted in attempt- 
ing to master hundreds of obsolete words, 
which the pupil will never find outside of a 
dictionary. “We really retain only the knowl- 
edge we apply,” says Dr. Hall in “Adole- 
scence,” Vol. I. As agriculture is the butter 
and bread of the rural child’s very existence, it 
should be the foundation stone of all his school 
work. 

Abandon the slavish use of a text-book and 
instead of assigning a page in spelling of such 
words as the following from a spelling book: 

Pinnace, pinion, sandal, pummel, turban, 
spualor, wheedle, welter, mizzen—words the 
child will never have occasion to use; assign 
a list similar to the following, to be used in 
sentences : 

Potato, verbena, scion, insecticide, legumes, 
potash, geranium, fertilizer. organic matter, 
phosphorus, dust mulch, paris green, spores, 
insects, germicide, nitrogen, heredity,—care- 
fully explaining the meaning and use of each 
word when assigning the lesson. 

The spelling lesson will consume no more 
time than it does now, and the child will be 
learning to’ use the rew words he learns, and 
to apply his knowledge to the common experi- 
ences of his life. 

Instead of assigning the following from an 
arithmetic: 

“A wife is thirty-five vears of age, and her 
age is five-sevenths the age of her husband. 
Find the husband’s age.” 


or: 


“Tf a number be diminished by five-sevenths 
of twelve twenty-fifths of itself, the remain- 
der wi!l be sixty-nine. Find the number.” 

Would it not be better to assign a problem 
similar to the following: 


; 
' 
' 
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“A cow cost the farmer $50. The expense 
of keeping her through the three winter 
months wos $40. If she averages three gal- 
lons of milk a day during that time, valued at 
thirty-two cents a gallon, and is sold in the 
spring for $40, did the farmer gain or lose 
on the cow? How much? 


What is taught in the first two problems? 
In business, will the child ever have to work 
out people’s ages? Any man will tell you his 
age if you ask him without the necessity of 4 


mathematical calculation, and there is no use 
trying to work out a woman’s age, for it will 
always be an unknown quantity. 

sulletins may be had for the asking from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, or the State Experiment Sta- 
tion on any subject pertaining to agriculture. 
These may be used for the reading lesson, and 
the boy will be more interested in his lesson 
than -he is at present in the one assigned from 
the reader. 

Agriculture teaches the child to observe, it 
helps to acquaint him with the laws of na- 
ture, with the great secrets of plant life. It 
teaches him common things with which he 
comes in daily contact. It helps him to think, 
to reason. The tendency of the school has 
been to make a reproduction of the child, not 
to produce a new creature with a strong per- 
scnality. Jn trying to give to agriculture its 
proper place and influence on the school life 
I would not subordinate other equally im- 
portant subjects, but rather seek to apply them 
more to the daily experience of the’pupil. The 
application in some form should always fol- 
low the generalization. The pupil should 
learn from the start that knowledge as it ex- 
ists in the form of laws, principles, rules, or 
definitions is utterly valueless, unless directly 
or indirectely, it can be carried over into the 
field of practice. 


A WARNING 


No chance can ravish from thy resolute grasp 
One greatest good, no power can break thy clasp. 
Only thyself, stooped to ignoble quest, 
May cheat thee of the will to seek the best. 

; Century Magazine. 





THE CALL OF THE TREES 


Dream voices of the twilight 
Upon the drifting breeze, 
Across the years there follows 

The whisper of the trees; 

The ripple of the maples 
Where memory entwines— 
The dream song of the cedars— 
The murmur of the pines. 


Above the city’s tumult— 
This clamor of the fray— 
I hear them calling, calling, 
From far and far away; 
The call of little voices 
That whisper soft and low 
On lost winds of the twilight 
From long and long ago. 


They whisper of a springtime 
When life was still a dream 
Of love in youth’s sweet morning 
By vale and singing stream; 

Of orchard, lane and meadow 
Two dreamers used to know; 
Through tangled bud and blossom— 

The drift of April snow. 


They speak of vanished seasons 
Before the world grew old— 

Before the heart grew heavy 
Within the toiling fold: 

Before the bending burden 
Upon the dreamer’s back 

Had left him worn and weary 
Upon a lonesome track. 


They call across the shadows 
In whispers from above 
An evensong of childhood— 
A lullaby of love, 
Just as they used to mingle 
When early dusk would creep 
Their croonings where a mother sang 
Her little boy to sleep. 


The city lights have beckoned 
The dreamer and his dream; 
The bugle call has sounded 
To where the sabers gleam; 
The storm and strife of battle 
Loud echo on the breeze, 
But over all there follows 
The whisper of the trees. 


The call of little voices 
That whisper from above 

An evensong of childhood— 
A lullaby of love; 

The ripple of the maples 
Where memory entwines— 

The dream song of the cedars— 
The murmur of the pines. 

—Grantland Rice in Southern Lumberman. 












Picture of school room of 2B grade (last 
half second year), Newport News, Va., De- 
ember, 1910. Mrs. Nannie P. Caldwell, 
teacher. The object of this picture is to show: 

1. School devices which appeal to child-life 
it 8 to 10 years of age. 

2. A schoolroom that reflects child-life, that 
contributes to child-life, and where children 
ire happy in their work. 

3. Devices for number work, language 

ork, spelling, discipline and other phases 

f school work that are educative. 
leacher’s Desk.—Notice the neat and or- 
appearance. The bowl of gold fish, the 

and the air plant represent vegetable 
animal life, and have been used in the 


2. The doll and the toy kitten in the chair 
left by a child, who had recited “Dolly. 
Kitty and I.” This doll and other dolls had 
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SCHOOL DEVICES WHICH APPEAL TO CHILD LIFE 


Reported by WILLIS A, JENKINS, Newport News, Va. 


been used also in the motion song, “Rock-a- 
bye Baby.” 

3. On the sand table stands a wigwam 
which was used in “The Story of the Pil- 
grims.” This story has been made real to 
the children by illustrations, paper cutting. 
dgamatization and drawings. The entire 
sand table in November was devoted to pictur- 
ing Indian life. Models can be seen on canoe, 
and deer, made of clay, an Indian cut out of 
paper, the kettle on a tripod, ete. Water was 
represented by a piece of glass with a piece 
of blue blotting paper underneath, while the 
bank was made of sand. In December the 
toy store was introduced. The store cost 
$1.25. It contains scales and samples of flour, 
coffee, cocoa, shredded wheat and other real 
foods, put up in neat packages. The children 
used toy money, the store-keeper offered his 
goods at the same prices that the similar but 


larger yackages bring in real transactions. 
_ i _— 





’ 
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This was used effectively for concrete number 
work. ‘Thought work was excellent as the 
teacher skillfully questioned the little folks 
about transactions which were as real to them 
as life of dolly or any other feature of their 
wonderfully imaginative life. All this was 
correlated with language work. Without per- 
mitting it to become tiresome, it was made 
to do its part in spelling, writing and sentence 
construction. 

4. Notice on the right side of each desk black 
o)' cloth bags sewed to the desk. They con- 
tain a ruler and a small flag. On the left 
side of the desk there is another such bag 
which contains crayons, scissors, eraser, piece 
of white chalk. All of these are used con- 
stantly in various kinds of work. The value 
of these bags and the economy of time is in- 
calculable. 

5. Above the black-board is seen bunches of 
grapes. These were cut by the children out of 
card board, each child had his own bunch. 
The spelling is taught orally, and each word 
is made a part of the child’s vocabulary. 
Whenever spelling is dictated for written 
work, every child is on his mettle, for a per- 
fect paper, neatly written, entitles one to color 
one grape with purple crayon. As the days 
go by, they strive one and all to get their 
grapes all colored, and few there are whose 
bunches do not show some ripe grapes before 
the device is abandoned. The September de- 
vice was conspicuous and in easy reach until 
the next device was introduced. The grapes 
then were used to decorate the walls, and will 
be allowed to stand until end of the term. 

6. The October device (for Mrs. Caldwell 
has a new device for each month), will be 
shown in a subsequent picture. The little 
Dutch boy or girl with the geese was the No- 
vember device. Denison crepe paper was pur- 
chased and the Dutch figures were cut from 
it, and mounted upon pasteboard. These they 
won and put on the wall when they had gotten 
two perfect spelling papers. When they had 
gotten a boy or girl, as the case might be, to 
represent them, they cut geese and colored 
them. Whenever a child had a perfect paper 
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he or she received a goose, and all through the 
month they strove with might and main tp 
fill up their flock of geese. 


7. In December, the children cut from paper 
The Three Wise Men. The story was told jp 
white silhouette on gray cardboard, with a gift 
star in the distance. Every child was givep 
a gold star. His best efforts were put forth 
to keep his star bright to guide the Wise Mep 
in the right path. If a word was misspelled 
a hole was punched in the star, and it did 
not shine as brightly as before. Every word 
misspelled dimmed iis luster, and joy was un- 
bounded when many passed through the month 
with a star shining bright all the way. Thos 
placed above the board are the stars which 
were not punched at all, while those hanging 
from the board have one or more holes in 
them. Other work in paper cutting is seen 
above the board, and completes the picture. 

8. The decorations on the board made in 
colors for Xmas, and a little poem, The Joy 
of Giving, which the children were taught 
did not show up in the picture. 

9. Other pictures cut from Denison’s paper 
may be seen among the wall decorations. 
These have all served their purpose in the ex- 
cellent work done in the room. 


10. I am sorry the monthly charts do not 
show up better. Each month a cardboard 
chart, decorated by a suitable drawing for the 
month, is hung on the wall. The chart is 
manila tag 22x28. Any work that shows 
marked improvements, honest effort, or ex- 
cellence is placed upon this chart. The work 
of the school in language, spelling, number 
work, ete., can be seen, and the progress of 
the children from month to month is easily 
noted. 

I shall make two other reports of the work 
of this school, and I shall endeavor to give 
helpful hints to primary teachers. 

I trust it may not be out of place to say 
that this work will be fully exemplified at 
the Seaside Normal by Mrs. Caldwell, who 
will teach each day from 10 to 12, and explain 
the work she is doing with her school. 


} 
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BEAUTIFYING OUR SCHOOLS 


jJ. H. BINFORD, Secretary Ce-operative Education Association 


GRASS 


“It bears no blazonry of bloom to charm 
ibe senses with fragrance or splendor, but its 
jomely hue is more enchanting than the lily 
rthe rose. It yields no fruit in earth or air; 
und, yet, Should its harvest fail for a single 
year, famine would depopulate the world.”— 
J. J. Ingalls. 

We have no illustration for our page this 
month; the camera works only when the sun 
shines. January, February and March; clouds, 
rain and impassable roads; attendance cut 
in half and patrons’ meetings broken up— 
yhat a gloomy old world rural Virginia is at 
this season, and how the gloom of the outer 
vorld does creep into the very marrow of 
our bones! 

Are you like the camera, fellow teacher, 
or have you learned to smile and work even 
if the clouds do hang low? Occasionally, 
when I go into the office of the State Super- 
intendent, I can see that the man who di- 
rects our great work in the State has his trou- 
bles and I sympathize with him. This is true 
of the editor of our school paper, of examin- 
ers, superintendents, and principals as well 
of the grade teacher. 

Why, sometimes even the two old stand-by’s 
of our work—the course of study and disci- 
pline—go all awry. The children seem ab- 
solutely incapable of mastering English or 
arithmetic. Some other day it seems that the 
marching has gone to the eternal bow-wows 
or that the few bad boys have inoculated 
even the angels of the school. When we get 
to work on such things as teachers’ associa- 
tions, school leagues, beautifying school 
grounds, public lectures and all other inter- 
ests that tend to make the school the commun- 
ity center, why, ofttimes we just feel that these 
things cannot be done. 

Don’t be like the camera, fellow-worker; for 
all these good things are bound to prosper. 
You and I will have to do pioneer work; we 


may not see much in the way of success, but 
those who follow us will reap where we have 
sown. 

Take the league work, for instance. We 
have in our office a map of Virginia showing 
the number of leagues in each county of the 
State. There are nearly four hundred in all. 
It is true that not many of these leagues are 
doing ideal work; but you ought to see some 
of the good reports we have. And the num- 
ber of good leagues will increase from month 
to month, because we are going to show them 
how to work. 

Then there is this work of beautifying 
schools. Why, we get letters in nearly every 
mail asking for advice about beautifying 
grounds and purchasing pictures for class 
rooms. As we write this we are interrupted 
by one of our own pupils of a few years back. 
This girl is now teaching a one-room school 
and just dropped by to tell how she has im- 
proved her school this session and how loyal 
her patrons are. Yes, in a few years our Vir- 
ginia schools will be surrounded by beautiful 
yards and the class rooms will have pictures 
on the walls. 

Then there is the work of the State Teachers 
Association. Sometimes when you try to work 
up a good meeting and all the speakers dis- 
appoint you, or the teachers get to wrangling 
over some trivial matter, you feel that there 
is nothing to this work. But when I attend 
some fine teachers’ meetings, as I did last 
month at Emporia and in Norfolk county, and 
as I do every month, I can see that this State 
Association of ours is destined to be a mighty 
factor in our educational work. 

All’s well with the world, notwithstanding 
the gloomy weather. The remainder of my 
space will be taken up with a few encouraging 
things. 


Charles City Co., Feb. 13, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Binford: 
The children and I are going to present 
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our school with a picture of The Holy Family 
on Tuesday afternoon. The Baptist minister 
will receive the picture for the school and we 
wish you to come down and present it. Mr. 
Coggin will be glad to drive you over to my 
school if you can come. Last year we pre- 
sented pictures of Washington and Lee to the 
school. 

Yours very truly, 

Marcaret S. West, Teacher. 

List of Pictures for Grades— By Mrs. D. W. Read 

Kirst Grade. 


four Kittens, Adam; Meditation, Bonheur; 
Feeding Her Birds, Millett. 


Second Grade. 
A Helping Hand, 
Kiss Me, Holmes. 


Renouf; Sheep, Mauve; 


Third Grade. 


Saved, Landseer; Sheep (Autumn), Mauve; 
A Deer Family, Bonheur. 


Fourth Grade. 

The Blacksmith, Herring; Madonna of the 
Chair, Raphael; A Distinguished Member of 
the Humane Society, Landseer. 


Kifth Grade. 
Lion Family, Bonheur; On The Alert, Bon- 
heur; Their Serene Highnesses, Landseer. 


Siath Grade. 
Fishing Boats, Ravanne; Angelus, Millett; 
Christ and the Doctors, Hoffman. 


Seventh Grade. 
Ploughing, Bonheur; Sir Gallahad, Watts; 
The Gleaners, Millett. 


Eighth Grade. 
Old Temeraire, Turner; Sistine Madonna, 
Raphael; Stratford-on-Avon. 


Miss Hallie Attkisson is a graduate of the 
Womans’ College of Richmond, but is never- 
school in her 
home county, Henrico, this session. Here are 


theless teaching a one-room 
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some of the things that Miss Attkiss, 


n has 
done for her little school this year: Wal!s ka). 
somined, window shades purchased, wate: 


ers and individual cups, blackboards 9) 
Sesides these things, the yard has 
been improved, an organ purchased, and a 
culating library arranged for. Miss Attki 
makes a practice of visiting the patrons of } 


tained. 


school and consequently it frequently hap 
pens that the patrons visit the school. 7 

Recently Prof. T. M. DeShazo of the (a. 
tawba High School interested his pupils and 
patrons in the matter of planting trees on the 
school grounds. The trees were obtained from 
the community, being dug up by pupils and 
patrons are planted by them on the school 
grounds. This could be done in many other 
schools. 


Tunstalls, Feb. 8, 1911. 
Dear Sir: 

Could you come and give an address at our 
school on the 22d, in view of organizing a 
school league? We are planning to have Arbor 
Day then, and think it would be a favorable 
time to organize a league. 

Yours truly, 
(Miss) M. E. Reaper, 
Prin. Old Church School. 


Blackstone, Jan. 31, 1911. 
Dear Sir: 

Our league has accomplished much since you 
were here, but we are not content, and now 
write to get your aid along certain lines. What 
can we do to get our business men more in- 
terested in keeping their stores and streets 
clean? How about getting Doctor Willimas 
and other lecturers? 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. H. C. Barrow. 
President. 


Fine leagues have recently been organized 
at Waverly and at Chase City. 
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Cartersville, Va., Jan. 20, 1911. 
Mr. J. H. Binford, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Mr. Binford: 

It will probably be of interest to you to 
know that our League is making arrangements 
for a course Of lectures this spring. 

Dr. Ritchie, of William and Mary, will be 
with us February 10th. 

Mr. Allen W. Freeman, Health Department, 
April 7th. 

Mr. Geo. H. Denny, of Washington and Lee, 
in April, date not settled. 

Dr. Bruce R. Payne, of University of Vir- 
pinia. 

We are also trying to arrange for a Farm- 

’ Day in the spring, and are waiting on 
Governor Mann to settle date, as we are try- 
ing to get him as one of our speakers for that 
lay. We want at the same time to have a 
bazaar. 

Our League has been doing a little work 


] 


in the way of improvements since you were 


here, as, putting up shades, teachers’ desks for 
each room, kept up payments on piano, and a 
few minor things. We want to get to work 
on our grounds as soon as the weather will 
permit. Thanks for the plan. 

Will be glad for you to stop in to see us 
any time you come this way. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Leg, 


President of League. 





Schedule of Lectures, Marshal! High School 
January 27th, Prof. J. H. Binford. 
February 2d, entertainment by the school. 

Topic: “Washington’s Birthday Celebration.” 
March 17th, lecture by Prof. F. S. Settle. 
Topic: “The Enrichment of Rural Life in Vir- 
ginia.” 
April 7th, lecture by Prof. E. H. Hoen- 
shul, of Dayton. Topic: “The Passion Play.” 
May 5th, lecture by Rev. W. F. Walters, of 
Winchester. Topic: “The Renaissance.” 


THE KINDERGARTEN SEEN THROUGH the EYES of the PRIMARY TEACHER 


JENNIE R. FADDIS 


Paper read at a meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 


There is a prevailing idea that the educa- 
tional advantages of a child of these days are 
rather to be marveled over, in comparison with 

e of an earlier generation. “The child has 
everything done for him,” we hear repeated 
vy those who actually deal with his being and 
those who know only that he starts on his 
ational career at an early age, and at once 
finds himself surrounded by that which is cal- 
lated to occupy his mind, employ his bodily 
owers, and altogether cultivate his taste and 

‘light his fancy. 

This notion that everything is the child’s so 

is he can grasp and use a commodity with- 
n his reach, results first from the far-reaching 
kindergarten, and, next, from the fact that 

e kindergarten has made its influence felt 
throughout the public school system. This last 


is proved by the hand work found every- 
where in the grades, and by the increasing at- 
tention to the social features of schoolroom 
experience, and to the decoration of school- 
rooms in keeping with the needs of children. 

The child study movement, of great interest 
to many of our leading thinkers, writers, and 
lecturers in the educational world. followed in 
the wake of kindergarten progress, and there 
are now in connection with some schools, where 
conditions are most nearly ideal, Parents’ As- 
sociations, which mean that parents and teach- 
ers work together over problems that can be 
solved only by the united interest and effort 
of the guardians of the home and of the school. 

It is pre-eminently the right and duty of the 
teacher to know what is being done for chil- 
dren all over the world. It is her function to 
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further the best teachings of the home, or to 
help build a standard of right living where 
there has been a poor one or none. She needs 
to know her subject matter and the best 
methods of using the same, the laws that gov- 
ern the workings of the mind, and enough 
about hygiene to help every individual to cul- 
tivate health, strength, and energy. 

There is a growing recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of the primary teacher. Hers is 
the task of harmonizing from thirty to fifty 
different home environments that nurture her 
charges, who are taking the initiatory steps 
into the great workaday world. Hers is the 
influence which is to decide for many a boy 
and girl whether school is to be to him or her 
a desirable place for years to come. Adults 
who recall! childhood days hold in memory 
much of that eventful period, the first year of 
schoc], and the impressions of that important 
personage, the first teacher. 


I thought mine the mcst beautiful of women 
and was somewhat startled to find in later 
years that she was exceedingly plain. Her 
wavy black hair is still a part of my first pic- 
ture of her. I was filled with joy at what I 
believed to be a discovery of the process by 
which she beautified her treasure, “whose 
glossy black to shame might bring the plumage 
of a raven’s wing.” I watched her as she 
wiped her pen in its threads and resolved to 
have black hair myself, and, what was worse, 
to dye a younger sister’s yellow curls. I have 
wondered if this dear lady wore one blue dress 
all winter, or if she had two or three blue 
dresses; and, again, I have wondered if she 
could have failed to make any lasting impres- 
sion by her explanations, pleadings, and re- 
monstrances upon the little freckled fellow 
who declared as his positive belief that it was 
too cold to bathe in winter. I do know that 
this teacher told some stories that are still 
whole in memory and that she impressed some 
of us with her feeling that books may be our 
good friends and should be well treated. 


The primary teacher helps to establish right 
habits at the right time in the essential sub- 
jects. She sometimes has it in her power to 


make parents feel not only the necessity by 
the desirability of educating their children. 4 
beautiful woman, a university graduate. and 4 
teacher of strength, gives her first teacher the 
credit of influencing her uneducated parents 
to think that their child was worth sending tp 
school and through college. Now and then 
parents feel still that what was good enough 
for them should be good enough for their chil. 
dren. A foreign mother, on being assured that 
her child was very bright, told.the teacher that 
they would be willing to pay money for the 
little girl’s schooling if they thought they 
could “get it out of her when she got big,” 
but that one never could tell whether children 
would “be mean and not pay back.” It took 
long arguments to convince her that it was 
worth while to run the risk in favor of the 
educational venture rather than against it. 

The position of the primary teacher in the 
grades of to-day demands that she should 
know what goes before, even more than what 
follows her work. Formerly her task was to 
initiate little children, sometimes of very ten- 
der age, into the strange new place that was 
going to be entirely different from anything 
vet knowr to their real experience or to the ac- 
tive imagination. Her present task is to build 
upon what is begun in the kindergarten; or, if 
the children whe come to her are not the pro- 
duct of the kindergarten, she must do what 
she can to supply what it gives that is most 
helpful to actual school work. 

The kindergarten training stands for many 
things to the primary teacher when she re 
ceives its children. First of all, it means that 
she has a right: to exvect natural, responsive 
boys and girls, not babies, fully six years of 
age. There is no period of shrinking timid 
ity, no homesickness that makes the little suf- 
ferers and everybody else miserable, such 4s 
one fine iad of nearly seven experienced one 
fall. He had associated almost entirely with 


the home people until the parents agreed that 
it was time for the reading and arithmetic to 
begin. Parts of five days he tried to be brave 
enough to endure rows of straight seats and 
the rest of the set workings of schoolroom at- 
mosphere, and then cheerfully agreed with hit 
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mother that perhaps it would be better to wait 
J] spring to enter school. 

Kindergarten children should enter the pri- 
mary with a large capacity for play, not the 
onstant, haphazard, riotous demonstration of 
snima! spirits that makes the thought of many 
s home an unpleasant memory, to visitors at 
least, but yet the joyous kind that may result 
when children have learned to play together in 
good comradeship. Children who have learned 
to play together are better fitted to work to- 
gether when the time comes. There is a re- 
spect for the rights of others, there is a readi- 
ness to Share with others all the pleasures that 
come to the individual. Through this whole- 
some fellowship in games and all play there 
grows along with the boy and girl a kind of 
true courtesy that can never come later in life 
from pressure without. 

Children trained in the kindergarten have 
an interest in things: they have learned to ob- 
serve, a great thing in life. They have learned 
to handle objects with care and to manipulate 
them with a purpose; and, let us hope, to call 
each by its right name. Along with the know!l- 
edge of the relation of things to each other 
and to their proper places, there is developed 
naturally a feeling of pride in ownership and 
the ability to care for what belongs to one’s 
self—at school, the wraps in the cloak room, 
books, pencils, and paper in the desks. Many 
a good child is spoiled because he has no re- 
sponsibility for his own or anybody else’s 
things. 

Children should be given daily tasks. If the 
home has neglected its privilege, the kinder- 
garten should make a beginning in this direc- 
tion. The pets are cared for, the plants 
watered, the material for Gift and Occupa- 
tion work put in place. It was a wise mother 
who gave her daughter simple regular tasks 
from the time the little one could walk alone 
and delighted in bringing the bird its morn- 
ing drink. This child was a comfort to every- 
body in the home and to every teacher. Thus 
chillren learn through putting their play- 
things of the same kind together and through 
the performance of simple regular tasks, to 
clas-ify material, and thoughts as well. 


The children who have graduated from the 
kindergarten often have an acquaintance with 
pictures and books. I believe that they should 
have. They will interpret the pictures. They 
can turn to the stories that have been read to 
them. Their appreciation of books as com- 
panionable fiiends has begun. 

Have you ever tried to teach a child of six or 
seven to read sentences and fix words in the 
mind when he has not learned to listen to a 
story? It is one of the painful experiences 
that must haunt a primary teacher’s dreams. 
A normal child could not go through the 
kindergarten and not have learned to lis- 
ten and to repeat the stories, but many a child 
has come from the home to the primary school 
who has never begged for a story the second 
time because there has not been a first enjoy- 
ment of it. 

Not long ago a mother expressed regret that 
her child, a rather unsatisfactory pupil of the 
third grade because of his immaturity, had 
been allowed to go to the kindergarten even 
part of a year, as she had always felt that the 
kindergarten, with its play and its stories, was 
no aid to school work. The teacher of this 
child wished that the little fellow had been 
given a longer experience where he might have 
learned to listen and to talk. 

There is every chance in the kindergarten 
for the foundation of a vocabulary of correctly 
pronounced words. The baby talk fostered in 
the home, to the detriment of clear speech 
later, is dropped here. The chiid gains a mas- 
tery over words through dealing with the com- 
mon objects, when he is taught to call a cube, 
a cube, and not a thing or a block, when he is 
given the freedom of choice in using the ma- 
terial before him, when he performs his part 
in the songs and games, and when he relates 
the little experiences of his life out of the kin- 
dergarten to the interested members of the 
circle. If children have been encouraged to 
talk and have been held to the subject 
upon which they are supposedly giving their 
thoughts, they are much easier to deal with 
in the schoolroom, where every new lesson de- 
mands some apperceptive preparation. 

What human being does not need to be taught 
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lessons of self-control? The kindergarten is the 
place for the child to learn to be patient, to 
take what belongs to him, to accept what is 
best for him in the judgment of an older per- 
son, to check the useless angry words, to be 
comfortable when quiet: in short, the kinder- 
garten is the spot in which the embryo man 
begins to know his place and to keep it. 

The most potent factor in education in these 
environment. If its atmos- 


is fraught with strong and wholesome 


early years Is 
phere 
bearings at the time when the founda- 


tion of the education is being laid, this home 


social 


away from the parents, designed to help fill 
the child’s waking hours with the best possi- 
bilities of living, must be ever ready to meet 
the varying needs of his nature. 

To sum up the value of the kindergarten as 
a basis for schoo] life, I should say, first of all, 
that it trains the splendid activities of young 
children into habits of spontaneous doings, 
that which counts for wholesome development 
of body and mind, through the appropriate ex- 
ercises given to the limbs and to the sense or- 
It makes a close link between the home 
life. 
the primary until they have reached the age 


gans. 
and the school It keeps children from 
of maturity when they may safely begin to 
read and write and do number work. 

It gives the child in story form the litera- 
ture of the childhood of the race, which means 
that the basis for later literary appreciation 
has been laid, and that the obstacles to reading 
and language work in the primary are greatly 
It prepares the child to readily form 
number concepts, through dealing with known 


lessened. 
objects in various ways. It provides the gen- 
intellectual awakening that comes from 
questioning contact with nature outdoors and 


eral 
within. It places an emphasis on the social 
bearings of life, which prepares the child to do 
his share in maintaining the right standards 


And, lastly, though far from least 
important of its virtues, this institution ever 
uses the play element, the child’s natural mode 
of expression, in an educational way. 

The kindergarten has had some battles to 
fight to gain a foothold as a part of the edu- 
cational plan and still has to prove its power 


in society. 
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for good, even in America, the home of a}] a4. 
The main reasons for thy 
skeptical attitude toward the kindergarten x 
its workings are not 
understood and that it is an expensive part of 
It may be long before jt js 
wholly believed by the multitude that chjj. 
dren from three to six are going to profit 
enough to warrant such an outlay of money as 
the equipment for the “baby school” demands, 

The kindergarten has now and then falley 
into disrepute through its inefficient directors 
Young women of little or no training have 
undertaken to “run a kindergarten.” Thep, 
too, the kindergarten, in aiming to satisfy pat 
rons, has undertaken too much, the combina. 
tion of it with the primary school, or the con 
necting class has been added to the harm of 
both factors. 

The distrust sometimes apparent on the part 


vanced movements. 
a blessing are that 


the school system. 


of the primary teacher for the kindergartner 
takes the shape of a charge against her sister 
worker, who feels that hers is the all-important 
field in educational work and that its teachers 
are “defenders of a mighty faith.” One wishes 
that primary teachers as a whole were more 
prone to think that their work justified more 
careful preparation in the way of special train- 
ing. 

Many strong and gifted women have made 
the kindergarten their life work. Men of 
and culture have been its 
staunch supporters. Their teachings dignify 
the calling of the kindergartner and spread the 
conviction that large and generous natures are 
the ones to whom little children should be in- 
trusted. There will be constantly less place 
made for those who simply love children, have 
musical ability alone, or who wish to combine 
the kindergarten with Delsarte work, and more 
demand for women who have capability, adap- 
tability, and power. 

A remedy for the constrained feeling be- 
tween primary teachers and kindergartners, 
and a necessity for the best work of both. is 
for each to know the work of the other. The 
kindergartner must know better and more 
thoroughly what is expected of her children. 
She can do legitimate kindergarten work and 
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ie preparing her flock for the step ahead 
ft] Educational ideals change, the kin- 
jergarten must change with them. The pri- 
mary teacher should know the principles laid 
lown by a great and far-seeing founder, who 
meant not that the kindergarten should be a 
thing by itself, but the beginning of a whole 
olan of connected steps. She should keep in 
mind that restraint and repression mean stunt- 
ed growth, and that work with a proper sea- 
sning of play prevents dullness from creep- 
ng over her children. 
Fach teacher of children may take the mes- 
age that the true kindergarten has for her, 
even unto the remote rural school teacher, who 


needs to know the value of hand work to the 
growing boy and girl, and the ways to use the 
common materials at hand. I doubt not there 
are many who can appreciate my feeling when 
I say that I have wished for many years that 
I had known what to do with those “five-year- 
olds” in the little schoolhouse on the prairie, 
and that I had not been so insistent that little 
David keep awake those warm summer days in 
order to try to learn to read before the short 
term drew to a close. 

Children are imitative creatures, and we who 
work with and for them should remember that 
we are helping to shape future men and wo- 
men.—Permission of Kindergarten Review. 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Humane education in high schools should 
onsist of individual investigation and study 
by the pupil, of the concrete work of the sub- 
ect of each month as outlined in the “Graded 
Course for Elementary Schools in the Manual 
of Moral and Humane Education.” At the 
lose of this month a topic representing the 
ipplication of this knowledge and study to 
natural civic, social, and ethical problems 
should be written upon. The essay should test 
the scope and depth of the pupil’s individual 
effort during the month, and his power to ap- 
ply his knowledge to problems of nature, so- 
ciety and morals that need solution. 


Exrample— 


In September let the student study and in- 
vestigate the subject of labor in its relation to 
the physiological adaptation and natural en- 
vironment of animals that labor, the laws, in- 
titutions, organizations and conditions that 
exist in relation to these animals and their 
special labor. At the close of September a 
mposition on some such topic as The Eco- 
nomic Value of Kindness to Animals, or a 
Study of Bonheur’s Animal Art Work, or the 
Evolution of the Modern Work Horse. The 
Manual of Humane Education should be in 
the possession of every high school student in 


ovler that he may be guided in applying a 


psychologic method to his monthly study and 
investigation — 

I. By recognizing that each subject has three 
phases of approach—that of nature, that of 
the civic community, and that of the culture 
of man’s experience, including art, literature, 
history and morals. 

Il. By differentiating these three phases 
and basing his study on one. 

III. By learning to treat his subject as a 
growth, as illustrated by the unfolding of each 
subject in the Graded Course from one grade 
to the next higher, and, by building his know!- 
edge on conditions of parts, learn to apply it 
to problems of the whole. 

Example— 

Let the student note that the subject of Re- 
juvenation of Life in March grows—in civics, 
for instance—-from the child’s individual con- 
sciousness of the value of his bodily cleanli- 
ness, by stages, to the cleanliness of home, 
neighborhood. community, State and nation. 
The student is thus guided to treat of the sub- 
ject of cleanliness in a rational manner and 
to end in applying it problems of sanitation 
that affect society as a whole. 


SOMF SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR THEMFS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Man’s Dependence on Dumb Animals. 
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Pioneers in Humane Work. 

Dog’s Usefulness in the Detective Service. 

Model Stables: Their Value in a Commun- 
ity. 

Birds as a National Asset. 

The Part Birds Have Played in Poetry. 

Functional Adaptation of Birds to Their 
Environment. 

Should the Federal Government Have a Bu- 
reau of Child and Animal Protection ? 


CERTIFICATION of TEACHERS—NEW LEGISLATION 


The State Board of Examiners, with the ap- 
proval of the State Board of Education, has 
recently made several changes in regard to 
certificates for teachers. It is believed that the 
teachers throughout the State are interested in 
these changes, and a brief summary of them 
The most noteworthy matter 
in connection with the new legislation recently 
passed is the creation of a new certificate to be 
known as the “Professional Elementary Cer- 
tificate’-—Primary Grades and Grammar 
Grades. There has been considerable demand 
on the part of the teachers throughout the 
State for such a certificate. Under the regula- 
tions laid down for this certificate teachers 
mav professional certificate on a 
course in methods on the very subjects which 
the teachers have to actually teach in the 
It is believed that this certificate 
will become very popular. The following are 
the principal points with reference to this cer- 
tificate: 

1. Eligibility. 

In order to begin work on the Professional 
Elementary Certificate a teacher must (a) 
hold a first grade or high school, or equivalent 
certificate issued by the Board of Examiners. 
(b) Must have had at least nine months suc- 
cessful experience in primary or grammar 
school teaching. (c) This fact must be certi- 
fied to by the applicant’s superintendent and 
principal. (d) Must have had special training 
in primary or grammar school methods of one 
year in a State normal school or two sessions 


is made below. 


secure a 


sche 0] room. 
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Baseball and Bull Fights as National! Sp 
Contrasted. 

Debate: Do Animals Reason? Have Anim 
a Sense of Right and Wrong? 

The Effect of Cruelty on the Individual 
Practices It. 

Comparison of the Humane Laws of 
State with those of Colorado. 

Relation between Humane Education and 
Knowledge of Civic Institutions. 

The Value of the Work Horse Parade. 





of six weeks each or three sessions of f 
weeks each at a summer session of a State nolo 
mal school, or any other summer norma! with 
an equivalent course in primary or grammy 
school methods, such course to be approved by 
the State Board of Examiners. 
2. Course of Study. P 
(a) Must make 75 per cent. on combined it 
class standing and examinations on each sib 
ject required in the course of methods. 
(b) The course required for said certificateli ; 
is as follows: 
! 
! 


ns 


For “Professional Elementary Certificate 
Primary Grades.” 
Principles of Teaching, with special emphe- 
sis on | 
“How to Study,” 
Hygiene, 
Music and Games, 
Primary Industrial Work, 
Observation Work or Practice Teaching 
Primary Methods in 
Reading, 
Language, 
Arithmetic, 
Physical Nature Study and Home Ge 
graphy, 
Drawing. 
(c) For “Professional Elementary Certifi 
cate—Grammar Grades.” 
Principles of Teaching. 


ing 


Methods of Teach- 


Arithmetic, 
Civics and History, 
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Geogrephy, 

Language, 

Reading and Literature, 

Drawing and Methods, 

Hygiene, 

Teaching How to Study, 

Practice Teaching and Advanced Observa- 
tion, 

Elementary Agriculture and School Gar- 
dening or Manual Training and 
Methods or Domestic Science, 

Songs and Games. 

(Recreative and may be elected each of three 
terms. ) 

3. Where Course is Given. 

The work for this certificate shall be given 
oly at the University of Virginia Summer 
School and at the summer schools of the Stete 
Female Normal Schools. 

4. Character of Certificate. 

This certificate shall be good for a period of 
even years and shall be renewable from time 
to time for a similar period. 

5. Tine in Which to Complete Certificate. 

Teachers undertaking this professional ele- 
mentary certificate must complete the work for 
sume within five years of the date of begin- 
ning, if said course is taken at one of the State 
normal schools whose summer course is four 
weeks, and within four years, if the course is 
taken at the University of Virginia Summer 
School or at a State normal school, whose 
simmer term is of six weeks’ duration. (This 
summer (1911) the course will be given only 
at the University of Virginia Summer School 
and at the State Female Normal Schools at 
Farmville and Harrisonburg.) 

In addition to the creation of this new cer- 
tificate the following enactments were also 
made: 

1. The State summer institutes or normal 
vhools for 1911, except the University of Vir- 
gnia Summer Normal, will open June 27th 
and close Friday, July 28th. 

2. The spring examinations will be held 
April 27th, 28th and 29th. The summer ex- 
‘minations will be held July 26th, 27th and 
28th. 


3. The Board of Examiners are now pre- 


paring, and will have printed and distributed 
as soon as practicable, a topical outline on all 
subjects required for a first grade certificate. 

4. As announced last year the State Profes- 
sional Course is being abolished. At the sum- 
mer examinations of 1911 examinations will be 
given only on the second and third years of 
this course. In the summer of 10912 examina- 
tions will be given only on the third year of 
this course. 

5. Special Certificates. 

Any teacher who attends the University of 
Virginia Summer School for two sessions of 
six weeks each and completes satisfactorily at 
least one course in educational psychology and, 
in addition, three courses in any one subject 
in the university department shall be given a 
special certificate in which she has specialized 
by taking the three courses. 

6. No teacher will be permitted to begin 
work on any professional course, unless such 
teacher has had at least six months’ experience. 

7. The creation of the new Professional Ele- 
mentary Certificate does not do away with the 
Professional Certificate heretofore given at the 
University of Virginia Summer School and 
based upon advanced work; the name of this 
certificate in the future, however, shall be 
“Summer School Professional Certificate.” 
The requirements for such certificate have 
been slightly changed as follows, but these 
requirements are not retroactive. 

To procure the Summer School] Professional 
Certificate the applicant shall study at the 
University of Virginia Summer School, or at 
one of similar rank, for at least two sessions 
of six weeks each and shall make an average 
of 75 per cent. on class work and examinations 
in six courses other than elementary school 
subjects. Such certificates shall be good for 
seven years and subject to renewal from time 
to time. The six courses required shal] include 
at least four different subjects. One of the six 
courses shall be taken in the subject of English, 
another shall be taken in Education. The other 
four courses shal] be chosen from any of the 
following groups, provided that not more than 
two courses shall be chosen from any one 
group; namely, 


ee 
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Subjects in Industrial Education, 

Mathematics, 

History, 

Educational Philosophy, 

Language. 

8. In the future a provisional certificate 
must include the subjects of Arithmetic and 
Grammar. 

9. The conductors of the summer schools 
will be asked not to allow any applicant for a 
certificate to take more than six class periods 
of work per day during the summer school. 

10. The district summer institutes will con- 
fine their work to instruction in subject mat- 
ter for first grade certificates (unless, perhaps, 
those institutes which have been giving work 
in the State Professional Course desire to con- 
tinue to give work on the second and third 
years of this course.) 
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11. After January, 1913, in addition to the 
subjects now required, the first grade certig, 
cate shall include Manual Training or Sewing 
or Cooking. 

12. Form X-63 (on certification of teachers) 
is being revised and will be distributed as soop 
as printed. Form X-61 (on examination of 
teachers), is also being revised and will be dis. 
tributed as soon as practicable. 

13. Provision was also made for a just anj 
logical rating of private institutions of lear. 
ing in the State with reference to the certif. 
cates to be awarded to graduates of said insti. 
tutions. 

Information concerning this matter may be 
obtained from Mr. R. C. Stearnes, Secretary to 
the State Board of Education. 

A. B. Cuanopier, Jr., 
Secretary, State Board of Examiners. 





AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Dean J. M. Page has sent a circular letter to the 
“*high schools of the State, explaining the ruling of 
the Faculty Committee on Entrance Requirements 
in regard to the requirement of the students’ high 
school examination grades on certificates presented 
in lieu of entrance examinations for the University. 
This letter can be had on request. 

Dean Page was chairman of a committee of the 
State Board of Education to work out a plan by 
which the Board might define a college and on 
such a basis to classify the institutions of Vir- 
ginia. The report was accepted by the State Board 
and the details of the plan are now being de- 
veloped. It is receiving the hearty endorsement of 
members of the University faculty as one of the 
means of bringing about further mutual recogni- 
‘tion and unity among the colleges of Virginia and 
a better adjustment with the high schools. 

The handsome new law building is almost com- 
pleted, and will be used during the summer 
school. The building will be formally opened for 
the Law Department the first of next session. It 
is probable that a fifth professor in law will 
be appointed this spring to take some of the extra 
courses made possible by extending the curriculum 
from two to three years. 

The Teachers’ Bureau Committee of the Faculty 
has on file applications from students desiring po- 
sitions to teach and will be glad to learn from 
scho-ts of positions for next session that will be 
‘open. Address the chairman, Prof. W. H. Heck. 

Prof. Albert H. Tuttle has been elected Presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia Philosophical 
Society for 1911. The Society is composed of 
three sections: Humanistic, Mathematical and 
Scientific, Medical. 


The St. Paul’s Episcopal chapel, located near 
the University, has been fortunate in securing. 
as successor to the late Rev. H. M. Melihany, Jr, 
the Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, Jr. Mr. Tucker is 
a B. A. of the University, and was the second 
Rhodes scholar from Virginia to Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, where he took the degree of B. A 
in the Honor School of Theology. For two years 
and a half Mr. Tucker has ben rector of a church 
in Boydton, Va. . 

Dr. James A. Harrison died on January 31, af- 
ter a long illness. He had been retired on the 
Carnegie Foundation after many years as splendii 
service as professor at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and the University of Virginia. Dr. Harri- 
son was the author of many books, and achieved 
his highest literary reputation as editor of the 
Virginia edition of the works of Edgar Allen Poe. 
Dr. Harrison is survived by his wife and son, who 
will remain in this community while the son is a 
student at the University. 


Dr. C. A. Smith has made a great success of his 
professorship at the University of Berlin. He is 
conducting two courses on American Literature, 
the general course being delivered in German and 
the advanced course in English. Dr. Smith has 
also delivered many addresses before associations. 
clubs, etc., and has won enthusiastic praise as 4 
lecturer and orator. He and his family will re 
turn to America in March. 


The University Y. M. C. A. has instituted a 
series of lectures on the ‘‘Negro Question in the 
South.”” The lectures will be given by Dr. Bruce 


R. Payne, assisted by others, and the students 
will use a handbook on the subject prepared for 
general use in Y. M. C. A. classes. 

At a recent meeting of the Civic Club Dr. James 
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- Rardin, instructor in Romance Languages, gave 
eeture on “South American Cities.”’ 

The University Glee Club gave a charming per- 
formance on February 11, and proved the value 
f re ng this former organization. . 
two brick fraternity houses are being erected 
on University property near the gymnasium. The 
goard of Visitors passed on the plans of these 
buildings, ©0 as to assure their conformity to the 
general architectural plan of the University, and it 
i¢ evident that these buildings will be attractive 
gdditic ns to the University environment. Also a 
arge brick fraternal house is being erected on 
vadison Lane, near the University. 

4 preliminary announcement of the courses to 
be given in the University Summer school, June 
1¢ to July 29, 1911, has just been published. 
The complete catalogue is now in press and will 
he sent to any address on application to the direc- 
tor, Prof. Bruce R. Payne. The following courses 
have so far been announced: Agriculture—Ele- 
mentary agriculture, general agriculture, soils and 
fertilizers, horticulture, insects and diseases, 
nature study, school gardens, field botany. Domes- 

« economy—Study of foods, home management, 
sewing and study of textiles, sanitation, house- 
hold chemistry. Manual Training—-Wood-work- 
ne for high schools, constructive design, manual 
training for upper grammar grades, hand work 
for elementary grades, advanced course for ele- 
mentary grade teachers, industrial manual train- 
ng. Drawing—Drawing for teachers of primary 
and grammar grades, freehand drawing, advanced 
physics. Physiology and Hygiene—Physiology 
and hygiene, preventive medicine. Mathematics— 
\dvanced algebra, plane geometry, solid geome- 
try, plane and spherical trigonometry, analytic 
ceometry, differential calculus, integral calculus, 
review of high school algebra, beginners’ algebra, 
review of arithmetic, methods in arithmetic. His- 
tory—-Ancient history, medieval and modern his- 
tory, English history, history of the United 
States, civil government in the United States, 
review of United States history, Virginia history. 
English—English grammar and composition, 
rhetoric and composition, English literature, 
\merican literature, Southern literature, Shake- 
sveare, British essayists, elementary language, 
elementary grammar. Latin—Beginners’ Latin, 
Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Livy, Horace, Plautus. 
Greek —Beginners’ Greek, Homer, New Testament 
Greek, ancient drawing for public school teachers, 
advanced drawing and design, lettering, history 
of art. methods of teaching freehand drawing in 
high schools, methods of teaching freehand draw- 
ing in primary and grammar grades. Astronomy 

Practical astronomy, the solar system, the stel- 
lar universe. Biology—Systematic biology, struc- 
tural botany, systematic zoology, structural zo- 
ology Chemistry—General chemistry for high 
school teachers, laboratory course in chemistry for 
high school teachers, the principles of general 
chemistry, laboratory course in general chemistry, 
household chemistry. Geography—Physical geo- 
graphy, geographic influences, primary and gram- 
mar school geography. Physics—High school phy- 
sics for teachers, laboratory course in physics, 
training in laboratory art, general physics, labora- 
tory course in general art. German—BSeginners 
German, advanced German. French—Beginners’ 
French. advaneed French. Education—-School ad- 
ministration, school management and the curricu- 
lum. Sehool management, methods and hygiene. 





Philosophy, 


problems and principles of secondary education: 
matter and methods in the high school; psycho- 
logy of education, history of modern education, 
theory and practice of teaching, grammar grade 
methods, present-day problems in public school 
work, rural school problems, primary methods for 
first and second grades, primary methods for 
third and fourth grades. Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy—Inductive logic, deductive logic, history of 

general psychology, introductory 
course in experimental psychology. School music 
oe Methods in school music for primary grades 
dictation and rote songs for primary grades, meth- 
ods in school music for grammar grades, dictation 
for grammar grades, high and normal school 
music, sight singing and chorus singing 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


On the evening of February 10th Superintend- 
ent Eggleston delivered a most interesting, in- 
structive and stimulating address in the chapel 
of this college. ‘he full faculty were in attendance 
in cap and gown. The opening prayer was offered 
by Rev. W. A. Hunter, of the Williamsburg Female 
Institute, and the college quartette rendered two 
numbers, besides repeated encores. Superintend- 
ent Eggleston’s theme was “Education in the 
South; its Purpose and its Progress. He held the 
attention of the large audience for over an hour 
and a half, and was repeatedly interrupted by 
enthusiastic applause. After hearing his care- 
fully prepared paper, one felt that ‘‘education” was 
a vastly broad study and fact, and that we are 
indeed honored in being permitted to take part 
in this immensely important and fruitful awaken- 
ing just at this critical time. After the close of 
the chapel exercises the superintendent and in- 
vited guests were entertained by President Tyler 
in the president’s house, where many fair ones 
added immensely to the enjoyability of the re- 
ception. 

Washington's birthday was celebrated by a 
joint public meeting of the Phoenix and Philoma- 
thean Literary Societies. The Phoenix was repre- 
sented in reading, declamation, poetry, debates 
and oration by Messrs. Peachy, Barnes, English, 
Deirbai and Agee. The Philomathean by Misses 
Schenck, Granes, James, Thomas and Howe. As 
usual the debate was the object of especial in- 
terest, and Messrs. Deirbal and James did good 
work in handling the theme: ‘Resolved, That 
Examinations are Unnecessary and Undesirable at 
William and Mary.” The thletic activities of the 
college are decidedly encouraging, and the Degree 
Committee’s report gives promise of the gradua- 
tion of a strong class of degree men. The law of 
our college, that no one can remain in the college 
who has not passed a fixed number of examina- 
tions, is automatically operative. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Business manager, T. €C. Durrum, M. A., ‘11, 
has been exceedingly active during February, mak- 
ing ready for the 1911 “Spider.” The faculty, 
classes and clubs, too many to count, have been 
photographed, and Editor-in-Chief, Russell G. 
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Smith, B. A., '11, promises us a spicy picture-his- 
tory of the session. 

After much delay with the electrical contrac- 
tor, a complete system of electric bells has been 
installed in all the college buildings and dormito- 
ries. These are in place of the “old bell in the 
tower,”’ destroyed by the fire. 

The lecture of Mr. John Stuart Bryan, Febru- 
try 7th, on “Citizenship,” has provoked an un- 
usual amount of favorable commend. As owner 
and director of the policies of the State’s leading 
daily, and with a mind so well stored and heart 
60 courageous, Mr, Bryan is making himself a 
powerful factor for civic advancement in his city 
and State. 

Two other lectures of importance during Feb- 


ruary were “the Text-books that Shakespeare 
Studied,’’ by Mr. G. A. Plimpton, New York, Feb- 
ruary 20th, and “George Washington the Man,” 


by Prof. D. R. Anderson, February 22d. 

During the week beginning February 20th, a 
series of religious services were conducted in the 
college by Rev. J. J. Wicker, a former student 
here, and now a pastor in the city. The Y. M. C. 
A. work and chapel services had been sharped with 
a view to these meetings for several weeks, and 
much good resulted both to the Christian and non- 
Christian members of the college. 

On February 21st, Prof. R. E. Gaines delivered 
an address before the Conference of Virginia Bap- 
tist Laymen in Lynchburg, on “The Stewardship 
of Talents.”’ Prof. Gaines has been invited by 
the Sunday School Board at Nashville, to give lec- 
tures in Sunday School institutes during the sum- 
mer, and in the session when not in conflict with 
his college duties. 

Mr. R. C. Stearnes, M. A. ’87, Secretary State 
Board of Education, gave a lecture before the col- 
lege class in Education, February 17. 

A few weeks ago Dr. C. H. Ryland, Treasurer, 
received a pleasing letter from Mr. Chas. T. Bagby, 
Baltimore, Md., enclosing his check for $1,000, and 
asking that it be used to endow a permanent schol- 
arship in honor of his mother, Mrs. Sarah Bagby, 
of King and Cueen county. 

Another scholarship of $1,000, by Mr. J. R. Pas- 
chall, of TFichmond, was completed and made ef- 
fective from the mid-session. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE. 


The faculty lecture for January was delivered 
by Professor D. R. Carpenter, of the Chair of 
Mathematics and Astronomy. His subject was 


“The Origin of the Earth with special reference 
to its recent theories.”’ 

President J. A. Morehead, who is president of 
the United Synod, South, delivered the address at 
the recent laving of the cornerstone of the new 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Columbia, S. C. 

An instructor and a senior of Roanoke have re- 
cently written in collaboration a play, which will 
be performed by the College Dramatic Club in the 
Salem town hall, about March Ist. 

Thirteen of the twenty-one trustees of the new 
college for women, to be founded by the two Virginia 
synods, met in Salem, February 2d, selected Oak- 
mont as a name, and passed upon the charter, ap- 
plication for which has been filed with the State 
Corporation Commission. Committees were ap- 
and financial 


pointed to nominate a _ president 
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agent, to draft a constitution and by-laws for ti. 
board, and to supervise the grounds and pyjlg. 
ings. Permanent officers of the board wer 
elected. It was decided to raise $50,000 for bujig 
ings and equipment by October, 1911, and to oper 
the new institution next autumn. 

The fourth lecture in the faculty course for th. 
present session was delivered February 15th, py 
Dr. F. A. Blodgett, of the Department of Biology 
and geology, on “The Influence of Man on th¢ 
Distribution of Plants and Animals.” 

The annual public celebration of the Demosthe. 
nean Literary Society, which took place Januar 
19th, was one of exceptional merit, the program 
of orations and debates being well conceived ang 
splendidly executed. A similar celebration of the 
Ciceronian Literary Society will be held on the 
evening of February 22d. 

The anniversary address before the College y. 
M. C. A- will be delivered on the evening of Feb. 
ruary 19th, by the Rev. A. D. R. Hancher, of 
Staunton, who was graduated with the class of 
89. 

G. W. McClintic, Esq. (class of ’83), is a men- 
ber of the counsel representing West Virginia in 
the Virginia-West Virginia debt case, now pend- 
ing before the United States Supreme Court. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


The superintendent, General Nichols, expects to 
be present and address a large meeting of alumnus 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Due to mutinous conduct of a large part of the 
third class, it became the duty of the superin- 
tendent to dismiss seventy-five members of this 
class. The enforcement of the extreme penalty of 
the regulations was necessary to maintain mill- 
tary discipline, and authority. The executive 
authority and faculty regret much the loss of s0 
large a number of students, most of them excellent 
young men, led into indiscreet and hasty action by 
a thoughtless few. 

All concur in the action of the superintendent 
as absolutely necessary to preserve the military 
prestige of the school. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE. 


President Charles C. Weaver recently addressed 
the mid-year meeting of the Holston Conference, at 
Greeneville, Tennessee, on “The Educational Op- 
portunity,’”’ in the Appalachian region. A large part 
of this region is included in the Holston Confer- 
ence territory. 

The entrance requirement of fourteen units in- 
cluded three units in mathematics, three in Eng- 
lish, three in Latin, two in Greek, French or Ger- 
man, two in history and one in science. Hereto- 
fore two units in science have been required and 
only one in Greek. 

Several members of the Faculty will do work 
in the summer normals, conducted by the State. 
The College is doing all that it can to advance 
public education. 

Professor J. R. Hunter recently addressed an 
educational meeting in Saltville. Dr. J. P. McCon- 
nell has recentlv given addresses at Max Meadows, 
Galax and Woodlawn. 
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VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


st the V. P. L. commencement exercises in June, 
oe baccalaureate sermon will be preached by the 
pr. D. M. Ramsay, of the Baptist Church, 


»mond, Virginia. The Honorable Ex-Governor 
, J. Montague will deliver the annual address to 
‘ye graduating class. The other commencement 
eeakers have not yet been announced. It is earn- 


*r 


y hoped by all concerned that the god Pluvius 

n ot be as frequent in attendance this com- 
encement year as he was last year. 

The January Quarterly Bulletin of the Virginia 
polytechnic Institute, is an Alumni register. The 
evellent arrangement, accuracy, and completeness 
‘the register is the result of the efficient work of 

e Secretary of the General Alumni Association, 
sionel J. S. A. Johnston. He was assisted in 
he compilation by Miss Virginia Patton. The 
iJetin shows that there are now living ..» grad- 
a They are located in forty-four States and 

eit foreign countries. 

fhe Young Men’s Christian Association has 
started a series of life work addresses. State Sena- 
tor Halsey introduced the series in an able ad- 
jress on: ‘“‘What principles should guide a man 
n choosing a profession.” President Barringer, 

D., gave the second lecture of the series. He 
pointed out the nobility of medicine as a profes- 
sion, the qualifications necessary for a successful 
physician, and the opportunities that the medical 
profession offers. 

Washington's birthday was observed by the sus- 
pension of classes and military duties. The Maury 
and Lee Literary Societies held their joint cele- 
bration in German Club Hall. The subject for de- 
bate was: ‘“‘Resolved, that war between the United 
states and Japan is inevitable.””’ The judges ren- 
lered their decision in favor of the negative. 

The movable schools of agriculture are being 
held in sixteen counties of the State during the 
months of January, February and March. These 
shools extend over a period of three days each, 
and are conducted by professors from the State 
College of Agriculture at Blacksburg. The lectures 
are plain and practical talks, with full opportunity 
for questions and discussions. The subjects to be 
specially considered are, Corn, Dairying, Fruit, 
Trucking, and Live stock, but other farm subjects 
f interest to the people of the section may be 
taken up, free to everybody. During January and 
February, schools were conducted at Manassas, 
Middletown, Eagle Rock, Lebanon, Charlottesville, 
Nathalie, Harrisonburg, Bristol, Elk Creek and 
Staunton. The itinerary for March includes Boy- 
kins, Ivor, Chilhowie, Wytheville, Chester and Ap- 


omattox, 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARM- 
VILLE, VA. 


Two years ago the Board of Trustees made pro- 
vision for a resident secretary for the work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. A grad- 
uate of the school was appointed, but her death 
cecurred before she took up the duties of the office 
and since that time no one has succeeded her, un- 
tl this year. The school has been very fortunate 
‘n securing for this most important work, Miss 
Eleanor Richardson, of Somerville, Mass. She is 
* graduate of Ratcliffe College and has had special 


training for the work of a Y. W. C. A. secretary, 
at the Northeastern Territorial Training Center, 
New York. 

Miss hichardson entered upon her duties the first 
of February; she lives in the dormitories and de- 
votes her entire time to the work of the Associa- 
tion. She is proving already, a most valuable as- 
sistant in many ways and the work is prospering 
under her guidance. 

The Student Council of the Y. W. C. A. for 
the Virginia-Carolina Territory, met on February 
24-26, at Hollins Institute. The following delega- 
tion from the school attended this meeting: Miss 
Richardson, Miss Andrews (from the Faculty) and 
Misses Lillie Percival, Ruth Hunt and Grace 
Howell (from the student body). 

Miss Andrews addressed the Roanoke Chapter 
of the Normal League in Roanoke, on February 
23d, and on March 4th, took part in the program 
of the Teachers’ Institute of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, held at Blackstone. 

President Jarman and Mr. W. A. Maddox, of the 
Department of Psychology, attended the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the South- 
ern Educational Association in Mobile, February 
22-25. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


The mid-year meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the College to examine the status of the 
work and the outlook for its advancement was held 
on the 16th. The review of the work of the year 
thus far was satisfactory. 

Dr. B. W. Arnold was granted his Sabbatic year’s 
leave of absence, which he will spend in European 
universities in special studies in history. 

Prof. J. Fred Peake, A. M., for several years pro- 
fessor of history in George Washington Univer- 
sity, District of Columbia, has been secured to sup- 
ply his place for the year. 

Drs. T. M. Campbell and E. FE. Ayers, having 
served satisfactorily for the three years for which 
they were elected, were recommended for promo- 
tion as permanent professors with Increase of sal- 
ary. 
Miss Larew, adjunct professor of mathematics, 
was granted leave of absence for three months to 
complete a special course at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The new ice plant, now nearing completion, was 
inspected and approved. 

With regard to the offer of the General Board 
of Education, of New York, to give $75,000 for 
permanent endowment on condition that $175,000 
additional be raised, it was reported that 101,500 
had been secured. The resolution of the recent 
conference of business men proposing co-operation 
in the enterprise was reported and the president 
was instructed to get this plan into definite shape 
and report to the committee at a later meeting. 

The disposition of the committee was not only 
to put this matter throuch this year, but to add 
a new building with additional laboratory, lecture 
rooms and dormitory facilities. By April Ist it is 
believed that a positive decision can be reached. 

The value of the Jones Memorial library in the 
college was emphasized to the committee by the 
faculty and an approrriation of $2.900 for addi- 
tional books was asked for. The library is con- 
stantly fvll of students and is a most important 
factor in the work of the college. 
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Miss Emma 


Roberts, a former student of the 
College, who 


has been studying vocal music in 
New York, since leaving the institution, gave a con- 
cert in the auditorium of Lynchburg, on Tuesday, 
the 14th, to a large audience of lovers of music, 
for the benefit of the Schehlmann Organ Fund. It 
was a great gratification to friends, former asso- 
ciliates in Lynchburg, and others to hear her really 
wonderful voice, and to find that she has developed 
such promise as a concert and opera singer. She 
will probably pursue her studies in Paris before 
entering upon her public career. 

The next lecture to be given in the College course 
will be delivered by Rev. Hugh Black, at the Col- 
lege, on the 7th of March. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. 


A number of the students have recently organ- 
ized themselves into a class for the special study 
of the race problem in the South. The course, 
under the leadership of Professor McWhorter, is 
designed to set forth the facts in the case and to 
work toward some practical solutions for existing 
difficulties. This movement is significant of the 
seriousness and earnestness of purpose among stu- 
dents at Hampden-Sidney. 

The annual joint debate between the two Liter- 
ary Societies of the College was held on Saturday 
night, of January 28th. The question debated was: 
‘‘Resolved, that Local Option is Better than State- 
wide Prohibition,’’ and this time the trophy went 
to the Union Society. 

During the first part of February, President 
Graham visited Washington City and several points 
throughout the State, in the interest of the College. 

There have been a number of visitors on the 
Hill recently and from several of these the students 
have heard excellent addresses in the College chapel. 
The community was especially glad to welcome the 
Rev. H. H. Sweets, D. D., of Louisville, Ky., a 
distinguished graduate of the College (’94), and 
now Secretary of Ministerial Education Relief in 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

The Intermediate celebration of the College Lit- 
erary Societies took place on Friday night, Feb- 
ruary 24th. On this occasion orators and addresses 
were delivered by members of the senior and junior 
classes. 

In line with the other Colleges of the State, 
Hampden-Sidney lately adopted the full fourteen- 
unit standard of entrance requirements, and in this 
connection several of the courses have been mate- 
rially raised and strengthened. 


STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


FOR WOMEN. 


SCHOOL 


The regular Normal Bulletin for the third quar- 
ter is now being sent out to the teachers of the 
State. It contains special announcement of the 
work offered in this quarter which is especially 
planned to meet the demands of teachers whose 
schools close in March and who wish to pursue 
a course of further study. Many of such teachers 
have already indicated their intention of taking 
advantage of this work. 

Plans are now being perfected for the summer 
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session of this school. President Burruss is ysi., 
every means to get together the best faculty 
tainable for this work. Principal W. R. Smither 
of the Petersburg High School, will have cha», 
of classes in mathematics again this summer — 

Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, of Richmond, who is iden. 
fied with the Co-operative Education Associatin. 
of Virginia made a visit to the Normal Sehog 
and several rural schools of the county q fe, 
days of last month. She spoke to the students a 
the Wednesday morning chapel, telling them of +, 
importance of the co-operative work of the schoo 
and just how it can be started in every schoo 
by a wide-awake teacher. She saw much of th 
work that Miss Rhea Scott is doing in a numbe 
of the near-by rural schools, and in each of thes 
she organized a patrons league. 

The committee of the faculty which has charg: 
of the student organization that gets out the 
annual ‘“Schoolma’am” has started the machinery 
going for this special student publication. 

The workmen of the new dormitory have gottey 

far enough toward finishing this building as to 
make it certain that the young ladies who have 
signed up for these rooms will occupy them by the 
10th or the middle of February. 
President Burruss attended the meeting of the 
State Board of Examiners in Charlottesville 
arrange rules and regulations for the certificatio: 
of teachers. 

Professor Heatwole spoke at the meeting of the 
Henrico county teachers at Beaver Dam on the 
20th of January. 

President Burruss has not been at his usua 
place for a week or more on account of illness 
He is recovering from a rather aggravating case 
of grip. 

The following young ladies have recently been 
elected to compose the editorial and business 
staff of the school annual ‘“‘Schoolm’am”: 

Miss Minnie Diedrick, 

Miss Sarah Shields, 

Miss Vergilia Sadler. 

Miss Eva Massey, 

Miss Pattie Puller, 

Miss Florence Keezell, 

Miss Elsie Shickel, 

Miss Amelia Brook, 

Miss Frances Mackey, 

Miss Octavia Good, 

Miss Lois Sterling. 


Dr. John W. Wayland, of the History Depart- 
ment, spoke at a patrons’ meeting at Hamburg 
Shenandoah county, one night the first week in 
February. 

Dr. John S. Flory, President of Bridgewater 
College, will have charge of the Department of 
History and Social Sciences during the summer 
quarter. 


“The Sphinx hasn’t said a word, and the mumm) 
hasn’t had any fun in more than five thousand 
vears.”’ 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


WHAT A REAL LIVE SCHOOL LEAGUE IS 
DOING. 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new.”’ 
vith bow much truth we can quote these words 
the poet in regard to school work in Virginia, 

. seen by a casual campaign of the schools 

‘ to-day with those of a few years back, and 
specially is this true in Cumberland county. In 
iace of the three little one-room schools, located 
n an unfrequented part of the country, to which 

)r youth were wont to journey for six months 
‘the year, we find, located in the most central 
art of Hamilton District, on a five acre lot, given 
‘or the purpose by one of the patrons, a splendid 
schoo! house, which was built at a cost of $5,600. 

his is only one among a number of other such 
wildings which are springing up as by magic in 
iJ] parts of the State. 

You may be interested to know how Hamilton 
District chanced to get such a nice building. Well, 

was something like this: Under the leader- 
ship of a real live superintendent and school board, 

e people in this community were made to see 
the value that must of necessity result from having 
such a school in the neighborhood. This was made 
so plain to the patrons that $2,500 was soon 
raised by private subscription. Now, how is that 
for neighborhood enthusiasm and school pride? 
You will all agree that some one must have gotten 
busy to raise that amount in a country neighbor- 
hood, the people of which being neither wealthy 
nor foolish. However that may be, we have our 
school, and justly proud of it we are. 

Now that the citizens and patrons have put their 
ard-earned cash in this building, now that the 
house is built and in operation, do you think that 
the patrons’ duty is done? Do you think that they 
are willing to stand back and look on with that com- 
forting feeling of duty well performed? No, thrice 
no! far be such a course from the patrons of the 
Hamilton High School. We do not even think of 
allowing their interest to lag, so we have adopted 
the plan or striking while the iron is hot and 
we try to keep the iron continually heated. The 
first thing that was done to perpetuate and to make 
their interest more live and real, was to organize 
a school league, the officers of which were elected 
from among the patrons. 

This League was given the name of Hamilton 
ligh School Improvement League, and without a 
loubt, has grown to be the most potent factor con- 
nected with the school. Now if you will be patient 
for a few minutes I will try to tell you just a few 
things that this League is doing for the school, 
and then if your League isn’t doing so much, get 
usy. That is my advice to you. 

In the first place, it was found that there were 
many young ladies in the community who wished 
to take music; it was also found at the same time, 
that musie lessons couldn’t be given conveniently 
without a piano; realizing this fact, a representa- 
tive of the League was sent to Richmond for th2 
purpose of buying a piano. As a result of this gen- 
tleman’s visit to the city, we have a $550 Stieff 
in our school; also have a music class numbering 
thirty odd. After the aforesaid musical instru- 
ment was put in, the teachers let it be known 
that they were in very great need of a teacher's 
desk and chair to match. Did this League say, 


“do without?” No, siree! It went to work at once 
and bought those desks and chairs and now each 
teacher in the school has his private desk Then 
the need of water coolers, shades for the windows, 
curtain and pole for the stage began to assert 
itself; they were asked for, and did we get them” 
You bet! 

The next thing on the program is a school be- 
zaar, to be held at the High School on the 7th 
and &th of April. The plan of getting the whole- 
sale merchants to make contributions, though the 
local merchants have been resorted to, and not with- 
out result. The value of contributions up to date 
amount to something over $200.00, all of which 
are salable things. In connection with this bazaar, 
the following program has been arranged: Hon 
William H. Mann, Dr. A. W. Freeman, Mr. T. O 
Sandy and others. Free dinner will be served, 
baseball games between the High Schoo! nine and 
teams from other county schools will make up an 
important feature of the program. 

Under the auspices of the Improvement League 
a series of lectures by prominent educators from 
all parts of the State, has been arranged Among 
those who have agreed to speak to our patrons 
on points of Hygiene, Education and Agriculture, 
are: Dr. G. H. Denny, of Washington and Lee 
University, Dr. John W. Ritchie, of William and 
Mary; Dr. Allen W. Freeman, of State Board of 
Health; Dr. Bruce R. Payne, University of Virginia: 
Mr. T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, Va. 

In addition to the above mentioned things, the 
League has appointed Saturday, March 4th, as the 
day for all of the patrons to meet at the school 
for the purpose of setting out trees, sowing grass 
seed, and in other ways to beautify and make at- 
tractive the surroundings of the school 

Now, readers, I trust that you will not misindge 
my motives in writing this article. Do not think 
that I was prompted by a spirit of braggadocio to 
write the above, but look for what good there may 
be in it, and overlook the seeming boastines. Just 
thought that you would probably be interested to 
know that Cumberland countv is still alive, and 
that the Hamilton High School Improvement 
League is the livest thing in it. 


RFPORT OF TFACHFERS’ CONVENTION OF THE 
TENTH CONGRESSIONAL RISTRICT, HELD 
AT CLIFTON FOPGE, VA., FEBRU- 

ARY 23, 24. 


ty B. T. Newton, Secretary of Association 

Were you present at the Convention of the 10th 
Congressional Teachers’ Association, held at Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., February 23d-24th? If you were 
you must of necessity return to the work of your 
schoolroom with a feeling of new zeal and enthu- 
siasm, feeling that you are better able to cope with 
the many and varied difficulties that confront us 
all. But on the other hand, if you are one of the 
unfortunate ones who was unable to attend and 
thereby missed the chance to imbibe a few draughts 
from this veritable fountain of enthusiasm, I must 
say, that you have missed a great deal. You have 
lost something the value of which cannot be reck- 
oned in dollars and cents, but rather the chance 
to lend your enthusiasm to that of the 250 teachers 
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and principals who met there for the advancement 
and promotion of that profession of which you pro- 


fess to be a member; you have also lost the chance 
to hear some of Virginia's most prominent educa- 
tors discuss the most vital questions with which 
the modern school teacher has to contend. These 


men had something good to say to us, something 


that we should carry back home and put into prac- 
tical use, and if this is done, we need no longer 
fear for the future welfare of our you‘h. 

The first session of the Convention was called 


to order by Prof. W. E. Gilbert, President of As- 
sociation, on the afternoon of February 23d. After 
a few appropriate remarks by the President, in 
which he welcomed the delegates to Clifton Forge, 
and briefly outlined the object and purposes of the 
Association, the Convention was led in prayer by 
the Kev. W. O. Tolbert. The program for the 
afternoon was as follows: 

Principal John C. Fisher, of Appomattox, in a 
very interesting and instructive manner, outlined 
the work of a school improvement league. He took 
as an example the League at his school, and showed 
just what his patrons were doing for his school 
through this League, and urged on every principal 
present the necessity for, and the advantage that 
must necessarily follow such an organization. Next 
followed Principal E. F. Sheumaker, Jr., of Staun- 
ton, with a paper in which he discussed ‘The 
Present English Course in Virginia High Schools.” 
In a most able manner he outlined the work that 
should be done in each of the few years of the 
high school course. Dr. Flanagan, of the State 
Board of Health, followed with a fine discussion 
of ‘Sanitation and Prevention of Contagious Dis- 
eases.”’ 

Thursday evening at 7:45, the meeting was called 
to order by Superintendent J. P. Neff, of Staunton. 
Mr. E. A. Snead, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Clifton Forge, made an address, in which 
he welcomed the delegates to the city. At this 
session the following gentlemen made addresses: 
Hon. F. W. King, “‘The Relation of the Teacher to 
Educational Progress;’’ Prof. Jas. S. Thomas, Dean 
of the Virginia Christian College, Lynchburg, Va., 
Principal A. C. Kimber, Waynesboro, Va. 

Friday morning, from 9:00 to 10:00 o’clock was 
allowed the various county associations for meet- 
ings and for looking over the exhibits from vari- 
ous Associations. Promptly at 10:00 o’clock Sup- 
erintendent Breckinridge called the meeting to 
order. Superintendent Gratton Payne, of Bath 
county, discussed “The One-Room School and Its 
Teacher.’ In a very masterly way, he showed the 
great odds against which such a teacher has to 
contend, yet he did not overlook nor fail to speak 
of the great good of which the one-room school is 
capable and which it is doing today. Superintend- 
ent J. G. Jeter, of Alleghany, was the next on 
the program. He took for his subject ‘The Con- 
solidation of Rural Schools.’”’ He pointed out the 
great drawbacks against which superintendents 
and trustees have to contend in the consolidation 
of schools; he also showed the great benefits which 
must necessarily result from such consolidation. 
The next speakers were Professors A. C. Kimber 
and O. L. Huffman, on “What Part Should a Prin- 
cipal Have in the Selection of Teachers?’ These 
gentlemen discussed this question in a most able 
and interesting manner. They showed the danger 
of lack of co-operation between principal and 


teachers, and showed that this could be avoided by 
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allowing the principal to act as advisor to the schoo! 
board in matters pertaining to the selection o 
teachers. 

At 2:45, Friday afternoon, Secretary Rr. ¢ 
Stearnes, of Richmond, called the Convention tp 


order. The program was as follows: What 
Courses Should Virginia High Schools Offer?” Thy, 


subject was discussed by Superintendent J. P. Neg 
He outlined a course which would, in his opiniog. 
help to lessen the number of girls and boys who 
each year drop out of our schools because they 
cannot get what most appeals to them. He adyo 
cated two separate courses, the one to prepare for 
college, the other for business. Principal Earle Kx 
Paxton, next read a paper on “The Present Latip 
Course in Virginia High Schools.” After which the 
meeting was thrown into a “round-Table Talk,” 
in which all present were invited to join. It was 
here that the true spirit and enthusiasm of the 
body was made manifest. The discussions were 
entered into with an earnestness that does one’s 
heart good. It showed that the teachers were jp 
earnest and had some real ‘“‘go”’ about them. 

Dr. Ormond Stone, of University of Virginia, next 
made an address on “‘State College for Women,” ip 
which he forcibly set forth the need of such an ip- 
stitution. The following resolutions were offered 
and unanimously adopted by the Convention: 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of the Tenth 
Congressional District, do hereby endorse the 
movement on foot for a State College for women, 
to be located at Charlottesville, under the auspices 
of the University of Virginia. 

2. That the women of the State of Virginia 
prime factors in the training of its citizens in 
the formative period, should be adequately trained 

3. That the women of Virginia, as teachers in 
the ratio of four women to one man, should have 
opportunities commensurate with the duties that 
await her. 

The last session of the Convention was called to 
order Friday evening at 7:45, by Prof. Jas. §. 
Thomas. The following gentlemen made addresses: 
Prof. W. H. Keister, President State Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Hon. O. B. Martin, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Hon. R. C. Stearnes, 
State Board of Education, and Superintendent F. 
M. Summerville, after which, the Convention was 
adjourned. Thus ended which was indeed the most 
successful Convention in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. May we all profit by the many good things 
which it was our pleasure and privilege to hear, 
and may each one that was present prevail on 4 
fellow worker to accompany him to the next Con- 
vention, and instead of having an attendance of 
250, let’s make it 500. 

In closing, let us thank the kind people of Clifton 
Forge for their many kindnesses to us while i= 
their city and say that we enjoyed every minute 
spent with them, and only hope that they can say 
the same of us. Here’s to Clifton Forge, the ideal 
place for holding a Teachers’ Convention. 





RURAL SCHOOL WORK OF ROCKINGHAM 
COUNTY 


Believing that the work in rural supervision must 
finally lead to district supervision, we decided after 
thoroughly considering the matter to limit the 
work to a certain comparatively small number of 
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.hools. Already we have every reason to think that 
- are making progress toward the desired goal. 
There can be no cut-and-dried plans for this work 

ence the conditions in each scool are so largely 

eontr by the environment of the schools. 


We have selected five schools which we are try- 
og to raise to the highest degree of efficiency in 


order that they may serve as “demonstrational 
«hools’ for our Normal School. This seems to us 
» be one of the quickest and most effective means 

bringing a Normal School into touch with the 


existing conditions in the rural schools. 
The Senior girls of the Household Arts Depart- 
| the Manual Arts Department of the Nor- 
School have begun teaching in three of the 
hols. Sewing is being successfully taught in 
ew of the schools; manual training in four; and 
king in one. 
The possibility of conducting a cooking class in 
ne-room school has been a much debated question 
r some time among the country teachers. Not- 
withstanding certain prejudices in this direction, we 
have one in operation in Rockingham county. 


The question naturally arises, How may the nec- 
ary equipment be obtained? With a little effort 
n the part of the teacher this can be easily answer- 
Personally, I have a poor opinion of a teacher 
vho waits for her Board of School Trustees to make 
h improvements. In the first place, the Board 
ually has not the money. In the one-room school 
which I have referred above, two entertainments 
were given, and with the proceeds the following im- 
provements were made: individual drinking cups and a 
unitary water cooler were provided; the interior 
‘the school building was painted (by children and 
patrons): shades were put up; and a cooking equip- 
ment was installed. This equipment cost $17.50, 
and it consists of a two-burner blue-flame oil stove, 
oking utensils and the necessary china. The cup- 
hoards were made from dry goods boxes. The 
hildren furnish the materials for cooking. The 
vs have hauled and crushed enough rock to make 
n attractive walk to the school. The closets have 
vie more sanitary by using zine tubs. 


The children are so much interested in their school 
that at their suggestion the boys furnish the ma- 
terials for candy and the girls make the candy every 
Friday. This is sold and the money used to improv. 

e school. The cost of improvements in this one- 
room school in three months has been $33.50. All 
his has been made possible by the untiring efforts 
of teacher, pupils and patrons. The Trustees were so 
much pleased with the results accompanied in this 
shool that they gave lumber to build a wood-house, 
which has been constructed by the children and 
patrons. A school garden will soon be in operation 

nder the direction of Miss King of the Normal 
Schoo! and her Rural Arts class. 

In other schools such improvements have been 
made, as: fences built by patrons; shades put up, 

khoards painted, etc. 

Some of the articles made in the sewing classes 
re: cooking aprons and caps; stove lifters; table 

oth and napkins; fancy aprons and under-bodies. 
In Manual Training the teachers are encouraged to 

e native material whenever it is possible. The 
ovs are making shuck mats to be sold to provide 
mprovements in the schools. After making their 
wn looms, they wove rugs out of rags. Now they 
ore making yarn rugs using their own designs . In 
2 three-room school, the primarv children are fur- 
nishing a doll house, which includes the following 
phases of Manual Arts—weaving, designing, card- 
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board construction and sewing. In the upper grades 
the children are working in raffia and basketry. 

In some of the schools “Developing Clubs” are 
being organized for the purpose of improving the 
schools. The Rockingham School Board has decided 
to put individual drinking cups and sanitary coolers 
into every school in the county. 

While we recognize that the rural school curricu- 
lum is in some respects ill-fitting and that it must 
be made more practical in order to prepare the 
children for the lives which they are to lead, there 
is possibly a danger of over-emphasizing the newer 
branches and somewhat neglecting the older ones. 
To avoid this we are endeavoring to meet also 
other problems confronting the rural schools. One 
of the causes of poor instruction in the schools is a 
failure on the part of the teachers to know how to 
study. In attempting to meet this deficiency the 
teachers assemble once a month, on Saturdays, at the 
Normal School. The purpose of these meetings is to 
d'scuss such school problems as mey arise and to take 
up some definite line of study for self-improvement 
The text books for this work are: “How to Study,” by 
McMurray, and “Classroom Management,” by Bagley. 

The special schools are visited once a week or 
once in two weeks, by the Supervisor, when she 
takes up some special work in the different branches 
taught. This does not mean that the Supervisor 's 
not to go elsewhere, but that the greater part of her 
attention must be given to these schools in order to 
accomplish the desired results. 

Mrs. Dashiell visited us in January and organized 
two “Patrons’ Leagues.” 

We derived much pleasure and profit from a visit 
from Dr. Bourland and Mr. Settle in December, and 
we are looking forward with much pleasure to 
their return in March. Dr. Bourland encouraged us 
with his approval of our plans for this work. At 
his suggestion, the Supervisor has made a map of 
Rockingham county, locating the different schools, 
indicating the number of teachers and pupils in 
each, and showing the value of the surrounding 
property. This will guide in such further consoll- 
dation as may seen desirable. 

Apart from the actual work done in the schools 
and in the community by the Supervisor, a School 
Fair is being planned to be held next fail. The im- 
portance of this work cannot be over-emphasized 
since it is one of the best socializing agencies in a 
rural community. 

The people of Harrisonburg and Rockingham Coun- 
ty have heartily co-operated with all our efforts to 
make this work a success, and we feel much encoug- 
aged as to its future. 

Ruea C. Scorrt, 
State Normal Supervisor of Rural Schools of Rock- 
ingham county. 





KINDERGARTNER NEWS AND NOTES FROM 
RICHMOND. 


The Kindergartners of Richmond and Petersburg 
had a rare treat in the course In Kindergartner 
Games held the last week in Januarv under the aus- 
pices of the Richmond Training School for Kinder- 
gartners, by Miss Florence Ames Wood, of the Froe- 
bel League Training School of New York. Miss Wood 
showed the genetic development of the ring game 
in a way that delighted and inspired all who took 
part in the play, and also gave several original 
games, notably her own Family Game, which was a 
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revelation of the true family ideal, preserving in a 
wonderful way the jayous play spirit of the little 
child. Miss Wood unites genuine dramatic fire with 
deep sympathy and keen insight, which combination 
places her easily in the front ranks of Kindergarten 
trainers of this country. These games were held in 
the gymnasium of the splendid new John Marshall 
High School, which afforded ample room for the fifty 


young women who took part in the games and space 
for many spectators whose enjoyment was scarcely 
less than that of the Kindergartners themselves. 


Miss Wood gave one game class in Norfolk during 
her stay in Virginia,, and promises to return in the 
near future. She was the honored guest at many 
small functions given while she was among us. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, president of the Lacy 
Wheelock Training School for Kindergartners, of 
Boston, gave a charming lecture at the John Mar- 


shall High School on the evening of February 20th 


on the Itinerary of the Froebel Pilgrimage, which 
will be made next summer to all the places in Ger- 
many which are hallowed by the life and works of 


this great educator and child lover. Miss Wheelock 
who has planned and will carry out this delightful 
trip showed many beautiful lantern slides of Blank- 
enburg, Keilhau, Oberweissbach, Nuremburg, etc., as 


well as other points of interest to the traveler 
abroad Her hearers were fired with enthusiasm 
and desire to join her party and there will doubt- 
less be several recruits from Richmond. By her de- 
lightful personality and social charm Miss Whee- 
lock made many friends during her brief stay in 
Richmond. 

Another recent visitor to Richmond was Miss 
Hilton, Supervisor of the Dan River Cotton Mills 
Welfare Work in Danville, Virginia, who reported 
interesting work being done in the two Kindergar- 


tens under 
this work 
ward 


her care. It is good news to hear that 
is flourishing and other plans going for- 
for new Mill Kindergartens to be established 
elsewhere. The National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Kindergarten Cducation (1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City,) is much interested in this 
branch of philanthropy. 


CELEBRATION AT THE BERRYVILLE 


SCHOOL. 


HIGH 


The securing of speakers to address schools has 
been called “a new movement,” but the idea is not 
new to this writer. The idea originated with my- 
self and for the last four years I have been solicit- 


ing addresses on subjects of practical value by 
local professional men and others from time to 
time, during each session. On February 22d, of 
this year, a splendid and scholarly address, on 
‘“‘Books and Their Use,’’ was delivered by Mr. A. 


Cummins, of Berryville, 
large assembly of patrons. 

The program arranged for the occasion cele- 
brated Washington's birthday, and the sixth birth- 
day of the school library. It was made ‘‘dona- 
tion day’’ and friends of the library were asked 
for voluntary contributions of good books or money. 
A large number of books were given, besides about 
$30.00 in cash. Dr. Payne’s report of the high 
schools of Virginia, recently published, shows that 
last year, of the more than three hundred high 
schools in the State, city schools included, only 
six equalled or excelled in the number of volumes 
in the library the Berryville High School. 


before our pupils and a 
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Beginning at nine o’clock, each of the gs!) rooms 
(two grades in a room), marched, headed by , 
teacher, on a tour of inspection through the byjy 
ing, to see the exhibition of manual training, naty 
study specimens, drawing, etc., displayed by even 
other room. Each room was allowed ten minute 
and the pupils of only one room at a time Were 
permitted to be out, so that there would be my 
confusion and no room would be empty whe 
visited. An usher was sent by the principal to e 
cort the teacher and pupils from the rooms in the 
order of their advancement with instructions t 
return inside of ten minutes to be sent to the ner 
in order. This consumed one hour, and at te 
o’clock patrons were admitted to inspect the wor 
It had been previously announced throuch the 
local paper and the pupils that patrons and vis. 
tors generally would be received at that hour 
Printed invitations were sent by the pupils to al! 
the patrons and they were urged to attend, 4 
continuous stream of patrons and friends poured 
through the building for the entire time, spending 
as much or as little time in each room as they 
chose to do. At the door of each room a recep. 
tion committee of students met the visitors an 
took them around, explaining the work of those 
grades until the visitors manifested a desire to 
see other departments, when they were escorted 
to another room and introduced to the committe 
of that room, and so on through the building. 

At eleven o’clock all assembled in the auditorium 
and a program of music was presented by the 
school, two of the choruses of which were com- 
posed in honor of this school, by the teacher of 
the seventh and eighth grades. Then came the 
address referred to above. 

It was a great occasion and patrons, friends 
pupils and teachers were well pleased. Thus we 
combined the celebration of Washington’s birtb- 
day, the celebration of the founding of our library, 
patron's day, and donation day, all in one. 

C. M. FARMER, 
Principal of the Berryville High School. 


Te 


PRINCE GEORGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Prince George Teachers’ Association met 
at the Court House February 10th. There was 
a good attendance and a great deal of interest 
manifested in the subjects presented. Mr. R. C 
Stearnes, secretary of the State board of educa- 
tion, made a stirring address and emphasized the 
proper grading for the rural schools, making some 
especially helpful suggestions for the one-room 
school. Miss Gertrude Bendall, the present secre 
tary of the association, read a well prenared naper 
entitled “How to Interest Pupils in the Study of 
History.’’ These nice times are a great source of 
inspiration to the teachers, and help them to do 
their very best in the high and holy calling of 
movlding the soul of a little child. 

At the conclusion of the morning session a fine 
dinner was served. On Wednesday, February 15th 
“The Roys’ Corn Club” will be organized. The 
meeting will be held at the Court House and al! 
the teachers in the county, together with the 


pupils, patrons, trustees and friends of the move 
ment, are expected to be present at 11 o'clock 
Mr. F. S. Farrar will conduct the meeting, and 4 
revival of agricultural interest among the farmer 
boys is anticipated. 
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GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS 


ry) the Grammer Grade Teachers of Virginia: 
“ty order to have papers read and discussed at the 
eext annual meeting of the Department of Grammar 
crade Teachers, that will be not only interesting 
wot a real help to all the teachers of the State, we 
ok that the teachers in Virginia send to the presi- 
apt of this department, the name of somt subject 
eat she would like to hear discussed, and the ex- 
eytive committee of this department will do their 
wet to select from the topics sent .n by the teach- 
We urge this, that all the teachers of the State 
say bave a share in arranging the topics to be dis- 
sed. It will also be a great help to the executive 
mmittee in determining what will be of most bene- 
ft to the teachers. 
Respectfully, 
ETHEL PILCHER, 
Pres. Gram. Grade Depart., 
38 N. Union St., Petersburg, Va. 





NOTES FROM NEW KENT AND CHARLES CITY 
COUNTIES 


The teachers are working on a special “Course 
of Study” for the two counties. 

At a meeting held just before Christmas a com- 
mittee was appointed to collect courses which are 
being used in counties and cities of the State and 
) appoint committees to make out tentative courses 
for the seven grades. The committee, Miss Edith 
Minor, chairman, and Mrs. A. M. King and Miss 
Sallie Nance, had finished their work, and on the 
fist the course for five grades was placed before 
associations, 

Our next meeting will be the first Saturday in 
March, when the whole course will be reread and 
passed upon by the associations. 

We hope to have Mr. Eggleston with us at this 
meeting. 

The “School Day” for New Kent will be on the 
first Friday in April, and for Charles City, the sec- 
ond Friday. 

The teachers enjoy these meetings and get much 
good out of them. They feel that they can do noth- 
ing better for the schools here than work out this 
course of study. 

(Miss) Epirn Mrwnor, 
Joint Secretary. 





LEAGUE WORK IN NEGRO SCHOOLS 


The work of school improvement among the 
negroes is carried on under the direction of the 
Negro Teachers’ and School Improvement League, 
headquarters at the Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Petersburg. 

This organization, although of only a few years’ 
standing, is succeeding well in popularizing the 
work among the negroes of the State. It is try- 
ing to do for the colored people what the Co- 
operative Fducational Association is doing for the 
white people. At its last annual conference the 
reports showed the organization 600 local leagues 
and 15 aetive county teachers’ associations, all of 
which had been and are yet busy in following out 
definite programs of school, home and community 
imnrovement among the negroes. Especial stress 
is being put on introducing industrial features in 
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the negro schools, and much emphasis is being 
put also on sanitation and health The Negroes 
raised themselves last year the sum of $15,000.00 
for school improvement. 

The next annual conference of the State League 
will be held at the Christiansburg Industria! Insti- 
tue, Christiansburg, Va., during the summer nor- 
mal there. Dates July 14-15. And through the 
kindness of the Journal we are permitted to ask 
that all the teachers make up reports of the work 
for the present year and forward them to our 
corresponding secretary, Miss Edna M. Colson, Vir- 
ginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Petersburg, 
Va., and further, that every local league and 
county association prepare to be present, either by 
delegate or letter, at the Christiansburg meeting. 
Now is also the time to send in the annual mem- 
bership fees (local leagues, 50 cents; county 
$1.00) and get receipt for same. We need these 
small fees to defray the expense of circulating lit- 
erature and so on. 

We are glad to say that the school officials from 
the State Superintendent down are giving the 
work every possible encouragement, and that there 
is no reason at all why every Negro should not 
lay hands on, and help our white friends in their 
earnest effort to improve the school of the dear 
old State. 

JAS. T. PHILLIPS, President 


THE NEGRO TEACHERS’ AND SCHOOL IM- 
PROVEMENT LEAGUE OF VIRGINIA 


This organization has absorbed the Negro State 
and County Teachers’ Association. 


Objects: 


To have the negro teachers, pupils, patrons 
and citizens of every single community in 
the State, unite in a genuine effort—first of self- 
help, and then of co-operation with the local school 
officials and other white citizens, for the purpose of 
improving negro schools, and consequently negro 
community life. 


The system of organization: 

1. Every single teacher will organize, in his 
school neighborhood, a local league—say the 
Teachers’ and School Improvement League.” 
for the purpose of doing one or more of the fol- 
lowing things: Whitewashing or painting school- 
house on inside, hanging some standard pictures, 
purchasing blackboards and desks or mending old 
ones, etc.: whitewashing or painting house on out- 
side, putting fence around the yard, cleaning off 
the grounds, landscaping them and sowing in grass 
or planting flowers and trees; lengthening term, 
providing for teachers’ mental improvement along 
with that of pupils, increasing deserving teachers’ 
salaries, building new schoolhouses or maxing 
additions to old ones, etc. 

2. All of the local leagues of any county will 
organize into a county—say ‘Teachers’ and 
School Improvement League,”’ to keep alive and 
united the people of a particular county in the 
cause of school improvement. 

2. County leagues may organize into larger 
(sectional or divisional) leagues. 

4. The “local,” “county” and “divisional” 
leagues will report their work, at least annually, 
to the headquarters of the State League, sending 
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in to the State league, if possible, an annual mem- 
bership fee of 50 cents and of $1.00 for the local 
and county leagues, respectively, to defray ex- 
penses of campaigning the work. 


How to organize a local leaugue: 


1. It is suggested that the teacher solicit the 
approval and interest of the Division Superinten- 
dent and other local officials, and also the interest 
of a respectable number of patrons, and that of 
the local minister, and then call a meeting, ex- 
plain the objects of organization, and proceed to 
elect necessary officers and committees, drafting, 
if necessary, a constitution and by-laws to govern 
the body. 

2. Collect money in any honest way, to defray 
expenses and make improvements. 

3. Many improvements, such as making pretty 
4. The Jeanes Fund pledges to give a dollar for 
every one raised by local self-help. For benefit 
from this fund apply to Dr. H. B. Frissell, Hamp- 
ton, Va., or to Mr. T. C. Walker, Gloucester, Va. 
Not now true to the extent of $1.00 for $1.00, 
but you will do well to write. 


Suggestions: 


For any imformation concerning the work ad- 
dress Edna M. Colson, corresponding secretary, 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Peters- 
burg, Va., or E. A. Long, Field Agent, C. I. Insti- 
tute, Cambria, Va. 

Fellow teachers, let us go about this thing at 
once! 

JAS. T. PHILLIPS, President, 


JNO. M. GANDY, Sec. of Education. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
AT THE CHRISTIANSBURG INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE, CHRISTIANSBURG, 
VIRGINIA 


In keeping with the broad policy of the Depart- 
ment of Education to create a higher standard 
of efficiency among the public school teachers, 
several normals have been established in various 
parts of the State for colored as well as for white 
teachers. The fourth annual session of the State 
Summer School for Colored Teachers will open 
at Christiansburg, June 27th, lasting till July 27th, 
followed by the uniform State examination on the 
28th, 29th and 30th. Those studies upon which 
teachers are to be examined will be taught during 
the entire session, giving an opportunity to those 
who expect to take the examination to review 
those subjects, thus affording a better chance to 
make a higher grade than would be otherwise pos- 
sible. The faculty has been carefully chosen and 
all are well qualified to give instructions in the 
subjects assigned to them. 

The State Teachers’ Association will be in ses- 
sion at Christiansburg on July 14th and 15th. 
Prominent educators from all over the State will 
be present. 

Christiansburg, the county seat of Montgomery 
county, is on the Norfolk and Western Railroad. It 
is in the valley between the Blue Ridge and Alle- 
ghany Mountains, and has an elevation of nearly 
3.000 feet. The school has excellent dormitory 


facilities, including hot and cold baths, good table 
beauty of its loeation 


service, and the natural 
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is unrivalled by any other school in the s: 


ate { 
purposes of a normal. The climate is idea) Ligh 
wraps are often necessary and blankets are always 


required at night. 

For the teachers who desire rest with recreation 
and to store up profit for use in the schoo! roo, 
next year, no better place could be selected thar 
Christiansburg. 

A new dormitory with accommodation for ¢, 
to 75 teachers will be completed for use by ths 
Summer School. It will contain steam heat, ele. 
tric lights, hot and cold baths. 

From the standpoint of healthful location, ey. 
tured environment, congenial association and 
splendid advantages for professional training at 
the lowest rates consistent with advantages oy. 
fered, Christiansburg has no superior. 

For further information, address 


E. A. LONG, Conductor 
Cambria, Va. 





LEONARD RAKES. 


His name it sounded homely, a lowly name to call, 

And on the roll twas Leonard——just Leonard Rakes 
was all; 

Such names as ’mongst the lowly, evoke, mayhap 
a sneer 

From those who boast distinction, and haugbty- 
like appear. 


Plain Leonard was the poorest in school at Maple 
Hill— 

Obeyed he e’er in spirit his teacher’s slightest 
will— 

His clothes were torn and threadbare, his shoes 
were worn and old, 

But Leonard had within him—more precious that 
than gold. 


His books, they like his comforts, 
were but few; 

Contented, though, he plodded—’twere better thus 
to do— 

He made the best of chances, though hard oft 
seemed his lot, 

But sturdy, faithful 
pined he not. 


in numbers 


Leonard! complained nor 


Sometimes his mates, exulting, said, ‘‘Now pray, 
what good is he? 

His father has no money; in straits he’ll ever be: 

His mother takes in washing—and see, he’s almost 

bare! 

never win distinction—what’s more, he 

doesn’t care.”’ 


He’ll 


But never came he lagging his lessons to recite, 

His mates might fail in lessons, but his were per- 
fect, quite; 

When oft the scorn of envy at him was rudely 
hurled, 

And those who felt above him, their lips were 
proudly curled. 

But faithful, plodding Leonard! rebuffs could 
never down 

His goodly aspirations, and thus he won a crowt, 

And many posts of honor were his to nobly fill— 

What of his mates who scorned him, in schoo! 
at Maple Hill? 

—Frank Monroe Beverly 
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gird Pictures in Natural Colers,7 x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 
Large Pictures for Framing, 22 x 28 inches, including margin. 


Portraits, $1.00 each. 


Sen i three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature fllustra- 


wo pictures, and a Colored Bird piciure. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 222, Maiden, Mass. 


or bird pietures for epring 
bird study NO 


For 25 or more 
Size 54 x 8 


Price, 75 cents each; 
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Use them in teaching Language, History, Geography, Picture Study, etc. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


on CENT EACH 


(The one cent pictures are 5 to 6 times the size of this picture) 
neif Cent Size,3x3% Larger Size, 10 x 12; 4 for 25c.; 10 for boc. 





Feeding Her Birds 








TO AN OLD SHOE 


We've walked the ways of life, old shoe, 
The rough and smooth together; 

I've kept you under foot, tis true, 
But you’ve been honest leather. 


You've not refused to take the dust, 
Your shining surface soiling; 

You’ve been a friend that I could trust 
In pleasure or in toiling. 


You've born the blunt of many a blow 
jy foes for me intended; 

You’ve never kicked a fallen foe, 
Though me you've oft defended. 


You pinched me some when you were new; 
Ere we had learned each other; 

But now you fit my foot, old shoe, 
As brother unto brother. 


But now you're wrinkled, old and gray, 
Too shabby to be mended; 

I'll fling you out beside the way 
That by your help I’ve wended. 


And then I wonder if some day, 
When I am old and faded, 

Like you I'll thus be thrown away 
By those whom I have aided. 


Then let it be beside the route 
Of some divine endeavor, 
O’er which the feet that wore me out 
Pass on and up forever. 
—yYouth’s Companion. 





ADOPTED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA 








Ritchie’s PRIMER OF SANITATION 


For lower grades 


Ritchie’s HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


For seventh and eighth grades 


Carson’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION 


For high schools 








For sale by all booksellers in Virginia, and by 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publisbers 
YONKERS-ON-NUDSON NEW YORK 











Cgc Yenc 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR BY PARALLELISM AND COMPARISON 


is going steadily to teachers ail over the country who are us 


ing it with si rprising success. Itisthe only completc gram 
mar arranged on the basis of scientific proof by paralieii«m 
and comparison published. This method corrects some very 
| mye and popular errorsin teaching. Prove your problems 

nm grammar as readily as you prove your problems in arith- 
metic. Any one can understand grammar periectis in a very 


short time by continuaily proving his decision to be » correct 
one. You cannot well afford to be without thisGrammar It 


encourages, stimulates.delights Your satistaction ls guaran 
teed and 765 cents brings It to you. 


H. H. HENDERSON, Publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 








— 
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PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPOPOPONI IG, 
t R 5 For Music } 


ichmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bldg., Riebmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- 
ogy, Nature Study. Drawing, Painting and Biack- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma All classes open 
to primary teachers Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 


Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 


€ 1014 EB. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 











for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, ‘ 
Sheet Music. everything per- 
taining to Music, write to 


The Clayton F. Summy Co, 


Chicago, Illinois 
































9 
WLSTEKLTLLLETSLLTLLASSALLL ALLL ALES Maryland Teachers Agency 
a a 524 N. Arlington Avenue 
a 
s Emory and Henry College : A. Somepen oes 
e EMORY, VIRGINIA ————— * Secures positions for teachers in Middle Atlantic and 
Southern States. Reduced rates for early registration, 
4 Established 1836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, President % Send stamp for blank. 
¥ 7 Located on Norfolk & Western. twenty-five miles My 
% Secs. New modern dormitories. Faculty of Univer. i 
388. ew m ern Oo ° - 
¥ sity trained teachers. Courses of study up-to-date and ¥ LAN EY JON ES 
wt smcsllence ofwork. Society halle unsurpasses in Bouth. 
¥ Rates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book $ Attorney at Law 
”% Ofviews HA KH HK KAAA AAA AHA AY ‘ 3 
* ° 44 North Eleventh Street, Ricumonp, Va. 
’ 
¥ Address J L. HARDIN, Sec y Emory, Va. my Practicing before School Boards a specialty. 
VEEESEAEESESSEESESAISSSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSHR 
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A NECESSITY TO EFFECTIVE SCHOOL WoRK 
WEBSTER’S 
a 








NEW INTERNATIONAL 


——~ 





75, +#DICTIONARY 


‘a AN ABSOLUTELY NEW CREATION. 


We A NEW WORD IS FOUND igloo, monoplane, helium. What does it 
Nive mean? How pronounced? Origin? Gols ? The new work gives 
the correct final answers. Over 400, Words and Phrases defined. 

\ \ A SYNONYM IS NEEDED. The New International suggests just the 

mY word you seek. The fullest and most careful treatment of synonyms 

Ae in English. 

A YOU LONG FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA for full information on 4 

Sw subject. The New International provides this also. 

NAY CONVENIENCE MEANS TIME GAINED. The new page arrange- 

ta ment will save many hours each term. A “Stroke of Genius.’’ 

= No other work has it. 

M\ EDITOR IN CHIEF, Dr. WM. T. HARRIS. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS should at cnce ‘**This 
ished.” Tt cost nearly half 


XN 
Ve 
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IT ne 


most remarkable single volume ever publ 
a million dollars to make. 
6COO Illustrations that define. 2700 Pages. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages. If youare ateacher ask for booklet 
**Use of the Dictionary.” FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PUBLISHERS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





Order Your School Library Books Once 


AVING been awarded the contract for supplying the 
Library Books to the Public Schools of the State, we 
desire to impress upon you THE IMPORTANCE OF 
PLACING YOUR ORDERS IMMEDIATELY. We are 
prepared to give prompt shipments. 


* & LIBRARY LISTS, Order Blanks, etc. can be had 
_ from your Division Superintendent or through the State 
Department of Education at Richmond. 





* # LIBRARY CERTIFICATES, to aid you in raising 
funds will be furnished by us FREE OF CHARGE. These 
certificates have helped thousands of schools to secure li- 
brary books. Send to-day for full information. 

SPECIAL PRICES will be given teachers on any 
book published. 
In ordering always give name of publisher. This is im- 
portant. 





* #& SCHOOL SUPPLIES. We handle all kinds of School 
Supplies. We can save you money. 





CATALOGUES, STATE LIBRARY LISTS AND ORDER BLANKS 
MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


ADDRESS 


Educational Publishing Co., 


18 East 17th Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Summer School 
of the South 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Tenth Session : June 20—July 28, 1911 
100 instructors 

2,500 students 

100 courses 

65 popular lectures 

Music Festival of five concerts 

No tuition 

$10 registration fee admits to everything 
toom and board at reasonable prices 


Special reduced rates from the railroads 
in the South 


This is the Southern teacher’s best opportunity 
for personal and professional improvement 

Write for official announcement and for special 
information about home study and extension 


work. 
P, P. CLAXTON, 
Superintendent. 








IF YOU KNEW 


what glowing reports come to us from Virginia 
teachers who are using the 
Wide-Awake Readers 


YOU WOULD USE THEM 


IF THEY KNEW 


that the Wide-Awake Third Reader has now been 
adopted by the State Board on the same basis as the 
earlier books in the series, two things would happen — 
you couldn’t stop them from buying it, and the Old 
Dominion would hold a host of 


HAPPY CHILDREN 


The W ide- Awake Primer: Va. edition)... 23c¢ 
First Reader ..., ~- 3 
“ “ Second Reader whe 35c¢ 
Third Reader 40c 


Boston Schoo] Kitchen Text-Book (Ya Fd) 60c 
(The State-adopted text in Lbomestic Science. ) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


824 Beacon Street, Boston 

















The Bradley Line of 
School Supplies 


Kindergarten and Primary Supplies; Art and t Man 
Training Supplies; Busy Work, Hand Work, and |; 
trial Materials of every description. Write to us & 
Catalogs and prices. 

Send for our Special Catalog of General School Sq 
plies, Paper, Chalk, Ink, Pencils, Pens, Blank bog 
etc., etc 


Milton Bradley Company 
1209 Arch Strect, PHILAD 





 TheJohns Hopkins Universit 7 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks: July 5 to August 16, 1911 


Courses in Education, History, Languuge, and 
Sciences, especially adapted for the needs of teach- 
ers. Libraries and Laboratories are available. En- 
trance examinations are not required. Living in- 
expensive. For circular, address 


E. F. BUCHNER, Director 
SESE 3333 CEEE EECEEED 333993933 3333 


, 
4 










aegis 


Fredericksburg State 
Summer Normal Institute 


Stands for one idea primarily: The Preparation off 
Teachers for Examinations on First, Second and Thirdly 
Grade Certificate Subjects; consequently, also lor Greate 
Etticiency, Culture and Inspiration. A strong faculty of 
Experts and Specialists. 


Write for Information and Bulletin 


June 27———191 1———_July 28 


W. B. F. COLE, Lecal Manager J. P. NEFF, Condac 
Fred-ricksburg, Va. Staunton, Va. 





ASHLAND, VIRGINIA 


Randolph -Macon College 








| Delightful and health- 


ful location, sixteen 

miles north of Rich- 

mond. Beautiful cam- 
pus, com modious and modern dormitory 
—also detached cottage dormitory sys- 
tem. Moderate charges, owing to 
endowments. 


R. E. BLACKWELL. A. M., LL. D., 
President. 
WM. S. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Five Thousand English Classics 


Seem teachers are realizing the importance of selecting good, suts:antial 
well-edited classics. Ginn and Company’s Standard English Classics are 





good, substantial, well-edited and reasonable in prize. 
DEL More than Fibe Thousand English Classics of the Standard English Classics 
Series, Published by Ginn and Company, Were sold in Virginia last year. 


° A prominent professor of English in Virginia stated to a class of teachers at the Univer- 
ily sity of Virginia Summer School that Giou and Company’s English Classics were the best edited 
of any with which he was familiar. 


For some time we have made constant use of the books in th» Standard English Classics 

Series, published by Ginn and Coinpany. and have found them satisfactory ia every way. The 

serviceable bindiug of these hooks is to be commended, and theexecellent man er in which they 
are ediied serves to make them especiaily well adapted to the use of high school classes. 


E. F SHEWMAKE, Jr., 
Prinspal, High School, Staunton, Va. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Voshinglon ond Lee. Universi 
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| Six Hundred Students Drawn From = en = , 
| Thirty-five States M nediais Hotel and i 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Best Equipment Expenses Moderate 





| The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
| For Catalogue, address Hotel in the City. 


| PRESIDENT GEORGE H. DENNY, LL. D., 
| LEXINGTON, VA. JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
culture, etc. 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $133.00. For those not holding such apfointments $186.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H, L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School rrcmu 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma. 


COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation.) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


Ye a ee > > 
SSsS—__Cc__ 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


a 


S> 
SSS 


I. ITS DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to mu-cular de velopment 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is «qual, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


3S SS SSS SSS > 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half years’ duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and liboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


—— 
> 


a 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- / 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and / 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- Y 
cess of the educational work oi! the school turns largely on this method. ’ 


V. Irs Ecovomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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tree European Irips to Teachers! 


Spend Six Weeks Abroad Visiting Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
France and Switzerland Between July 1 and September 1, 1911. 


SEVEN TEACHERS WILL TRAVEL 


THREE IN RICHMOND—-W HOP 





1. That teacher within the corporate limits of tie City of itichmond who receives the highest number of votes will 
be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 
and a purse of $100 pocket money. 


2. That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of Richmond who receives the second highest number of 
votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


and a purse of $50 pocket money. 


8. That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of Richmond who receives the third highest number of 
votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


4- Third Congressional District— Who? 


Tha teacher within the bounds of the Third Congressional District, outside of the corporate limits of the City of 
Richmond, who receives the highest num ber of votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


This district includes Barton Heights Highland Park Ginter Park, Ashiand, Willlamsburg, Chester, and the country 
districts of the Third District. 


5." First, Congressional District—Who? 


That teacher within the bounds of the First Congressional District. who receives the highest number of votes will 
be given one of 7he Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe. This district includes the cities of Predericksburg, New port 
News and Hampton, the Eastern Shore, the Northern Neck, the counties between the Rappahannock and the York, etc, 


6. Second Congressional District—Who? 
That teacher within the bounds of the Second Congressional District who receives the highest number of votes, 
will be given one of The Richmond Virginitn’s Trips to Europe. This district includes the cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth 
and Suffolk, and the counties of Princess Anne. Norfolk, Nanse:aond, Isle of Wight and Southam pton. 


7. Fourth Congressional District—Who? 


That teacher within the bounds of the Fourth Congressional District receiving the highest number of votes, wil! be 
given one of The Richmond Virginian's Trips to Europe. This district includes the Uity of Petersburg and the counties 
of Prince George, Dinwiddie, Powhatan, Amelia, Prince Edward, Nottoway, Lunenburg, Meckieuburg, Brunswick, 


Greenesville, Surry and Sussex. 
Other Districts—Who? 
If the school teachers in any Congressional Districts are interested and desire that a Trip be offered for that dis- 
trict{let them write The Richmond Virginian, and the matter will be carefully considered. 
Qualifications for Trip.—Any white teacher, male or female whols at present recognized asa teacher in any 
public or private school, either State. Denominational or Independent, either Primary, Secondary, Collegiate or U niver- 


sity. is eligible to receive one of these tri ps 
Cenditions of Coatest.— Write at once for Conditions of Contest to the Trip Manager, care Hichmond Virginian, 

Write promptly. Begin atonce. 2 percent. added to votes received before January ist: 15 per cent. added to votes 

received beiore Feb uary Ist; 10 per cent added to votes received before March Ist; 6 per cent. added to votes received 


before April ist. For full information, address 


TRAVEL MANAGER Richmond Virginian, Richmond, Va. 


To the Readers of The Virginia Journal of Education : 


These trips will benefit the teachers immensely. If you have any friends among the teachers whom 
you would like to send on one of these trips, we will gladly explain the offer fully and give all possible as- 


sistance to the teacher by supplying expert assistants. 
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sanitary School Supplies 





Are your children protected from disease and insani- 
tary conditions in school? 








Virginia Sanitary Drinking Cup Cabinet Virginia Sanitary Drinking Cup 


Give each child a separate drinking cup which ts sani- 
tary, and have a sanitary case to keep them in. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 





THE WINDOW SHADE QUESTION is one 
of the most important features in a school room. Im- 
proper light will ruin a child’s eyes. 


Allow us to quote you prices on Window Shades made up of the best Oil 
Opaque Cloth, mounted on Hartshorn Rollers. The best Shade made. 








Virginia School 
Post-Office Box 474 
RICHMOND © 






Supply Company 
/ 18S. Ninth Street 
VIRGINIA 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


l, The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: mt oy Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblieal History and Literature. Biology. Chemistry, Economies, Economic ‘ieology Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General . German, Greek, History, It:han, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Publie Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


[l. Department of Graduate Studies 


This Geoueeneet = which the same fundamental! subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts Master of Science. or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes s deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. ; 3 


Il. Department of Engineering 


Four- courses lead to ny mesh Civil, Mechanical. Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted re ed Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Patrrn 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith and Foundry. Extensive Laboratones for practical work in Physics, Chem - 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering. and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Matnematies, Physics and mistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full cousse,-aod wa8"hee not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Modbdt Practice Court# 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good coilege courses in Biology, Inorganic Chemistry, and either Physics, German. or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abaadaat clinical training in the practical t.anches in the Dispensary and in the 
Uuiversity Hospital. which coutains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the Coliege aad Graduate Department is free to all Virginians, All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum, 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 








Exclusive First Supplementary Use 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE! 


“| A superb series of readers which offer a real course in litera- 





ture. Pupils who use them unconsciously learn to like the 
best there is in our literature, and step by step acquire a 
knowledge of the world’s masterpieces. 

“| Each book is adapted with rare skill to its special grade. 
The first three books offer nature stories, folklore and fairy 
tales; the Fourth Reader and A New Fifth Reader give selec- 
tions of considerable length—prose and poetry, Greek and 
‘Norse mythology, the story of ‘‘ The Water Babies,” Rus- 

_ kin’s ‘King of the Golden River,’’ and many other beauti- 
ful selections, Illustrated with famous pictures. 


A First Reader, 20c; A Second Reader, 2i5c; A Third Reader, 30c; A Fourth 
Reader, 35c; 4 Reader for Fifth Grades, 45c. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Beston Chicage 
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United States History for Grammar 


(To be Published Soon) 
By EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN, Mecklenburg, Co., Va. 


This book is a successful attempt to tell the sey of the American people in a simple, connected, 
vivid way. so as to mike their history interesting, and their past and preseat problem - intelligible to 
young studeats. Events are described with due regard to their relative importance. Especial empha- 
sis i« laid on the advance in inventions, education, science, literature—all the wonderful progress of 
peace. The study of this text will be eminently useful ia the teaching of American History so as to 
inspire true patriotism and to train children for honest, earnest, intelligent citizenship. The book will 
be fully and attractively illustrat:d, and will contain the usual Lessou Helps andao abundance of maps. 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING ae 
History Geography 
Dickson's From the Old World tothe New... .$ .50 Cheentestatete eouas world Series 3.40 
Ow We O00 Pas 4.4.2 e eer eee ‘cee. 
A Hundred Yearsof Warfare .....--e.sces &# How We are Clothea. 1... te . oo: 
Hart's Source Readers in American History How We are Sheltered .......... an 
1. Colenial Children... .. 8 diate eee” Mae Mow We THM ews te ct 8 eee ” 
2 Camps and Firesides of the Revolution.... # Nature Study 
8. How Our Grandfathers Lived. ........ .60 pas Real La ag ing a iu ae aa 4 
4. Romance of the Civil War .......... 60 allow and Cullen's Nature Study Made Easy .. - 
McMurry’s Pioneer History Stortes, Pioneers on “on baleen » 
RemebedGen ... . <+.<.<s okie 0h da nee x) ns Render eMatebe Gates °° (EPs: wb 
Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley........ 40 right's Heart «f Nature Series 
k ; 1. Stories of Plants and Animals ........ . @ 
Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West .40 2. Stories of Marth and Sky ........... » 
Wilson's History Reader for Elementary Schools .60 8. Stories of Birds and Beasts ........ as. oF 





The Macmillan Company ‘ew vor.” § 


na W. S. GOOCH, Representative: University, Virginia. 
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